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TOWARDS REORGANIZATION 


EDITORIAL 


WATCH 1929 IN CHINA! 


: Many conferences in China this summer, politicat, 
Rehabilitation. economic and social, have registered the reconstructive 
aspirations of modern China. These are the fruit of 
much bitter suffering and forced meditation. A modern leadership is 
trying to adapt an ancient people to a world situation which itself, as 
the age of man goes, emerged but yesterday. Never before did a race 
face such vast reconstructive urgencies and have to meet them in so 
short time as is now the case with China. Only a patience born of long 
experience could face them with anything like the needed poise. As a 
result of these conferences, particularly the Fifth Plenary Session of 
the Kuomintang, there will be a con junction of a number of events in 
the early part of 1929 which promise to give that year an unusual 
significance for China and the world. 1929 promises to be a banner 
vear ! 
In the first place, the public interment of Sun Yat Sen 
Sun Yat Sen. is to take place in Nanking on or about January 1, 1929. 
Whatever the limitations of his doctrines or his personal- 
itv he has become in a vital sense the symbol of China’s new idealism. 
Taken in con junction with the other events yet to be mentioned, the 
effect of this ceremony will be to focus public attention sharply on his 
personality and policies. Actually the Nationalist Government is now 
travelling on at least four of the main roads marked out by Sun Yat 
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Sen in the days when his voice sounded like that of a drowsy dreamer 
First, a period of political tutelage is being set up. Second, as see 
in the actions of the Fifth Plenary Session, the'Government proposes t 
control some important public utilities. Third, the administrative powe 
of the Government is to be under five councils, Legislative, Executive 
Judicial, Examination and Supervisory which agree in nature with thos 
proposed by Sun Yat Sen though they differ slightly as to terminology 
Fourth, China is to be under a one-party government. That is , 
political experiment that will be watched with keen interest. To the 
extent cf these plans Sanminism promises to survive. Some other 
aspects of Sun’s doctrines are not in evidence at the moment. His publi 
interment will focus public attention on the partial achievement of his 
policies and the urgent necessity of united public support thereof. © 
In the second place, tariff autonomy, so long and ardently 
Tariff sought, is also to come into operation on January 1, 1929, 
Autonomy. Just how much this will mean practically only the future 
can disclose. One does not anticipate that this principle 
will be embodied in extreme measures at first. Nevertheless its coming 
will mean to China the realization, to that extent, of “equality and 
justice” in international relationships. This will add much to her self- 


respect. | 

In the third place, plans are on foot for the calling of 
National the Third National Representative Congress on or about 
Congress. the same date. This also accords with the policy of Su 
| .. Yat Sen. Among other things the constitution will come 
up for consideration. So rapidly and markedly has China changed 
since she first essayed constitution-making that the problem must be taken 
up almost de novo. For the first time also modern Chinese leaders wil 
have a fairly free chance to work out a constitution for China sutted 
to modern needs. However even under these favoring conditions tt 

promises to be an arduous and complicated undertaking. 
In the fourth place, January 1, 1929, is the date se 
Registration of for the completion of the registration of school. 
Pry There are signs that the Government is_ tending 
Ai towards a more liberal attitude to religions as such 
Last month’ we recorded that the Nationalist Government is encouragins 
the efforts of T’ai Hsii to work out a social program for the Buddhists 
Dr. H. H. Kung, Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labor, has re 
cently issued a petition urging the protection of Confucius’ tomb and the 
preservation of Confucian teachings. It has been evident for some 
time, also, that the Government is not anti-Christian. Nevertheless 1 
remains true that neither the government or the educational authorities 
show any tendency to give up the requirement that attendance on religious 
services and instruction in registered schools'be voluntary. This attitude 


a 1, CHinese Recorper, September, 1928, page 600. 
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is takert towards all religions. Unless, therefore, another change is 
made in this date January 1, 1929, will have special meaning for those 
Christian schools which have not yet been able to comply with this 
requirement. Here and there a Christian school is closed or likely to 
close in protest against this requirement though most of them are — 
ing their work in accordance therewith. 
| In the fifth place, new factory laws are in course of 
Factory Laws. formulation. These being as yet neither finished or 
promulgated, cannot now be summarized. They should, 
however, also be ready about the beginning of the year. A reading of 
the preliminary draft indicates that the Government aims to make work- 
ers) welfare their business. They view it as a problem for political 
guidance, and do not propose to leave it to be solved only by conflict 
between employees and employers. Factory workers are, it is true, a 
comparatively small minority of China's workers as yet. The Govern- 
ment is, therefore, taking hold of this phase of the industrial situation 
before it gets unwieldy. They are out to set up precedents before other 
and perchance less desirable ones become too deep rooted. 
The Chinese nation has passed from urging rehabilita- 
Rehabilitation tion to determined searching for plans to achieve it. 
Days. All the movements mentioned above have popular 
sympathy. Their conjunction will serve not only to 
focus attention on the Government but should also tend to unify popular 
support in its favor. Unless, therefore, some unforeseen event emerges 
the Government has a fair chance to consolidate its authority. 1929, 
indeed, may come to be known as “Rehabilitation Year” and “Re- 
habilitation Days” may take the place of the “Humiliation Days” of 
recent years. In the place of resentment at humiliations China is 
substituting civic striving for rehabilitation. This conjunction of popular 
events and movement will tend, furthermore, to focus the attention of 
the world on China’s reconstructive efforts and thus help to strengthen 
hopeful expectations as to her future. None of these programs are put 
forth as final panaceas. We must not expect them to click into final 
solutions as easily as the clutch of a motor car clicks into the gear for 


its various speeds. 
OPIUM SUPPRESSION CAMPAIGN. 


Opium addicts in China are, after March 1, 1929; to 

Opium Addicts! be classified as criminals and treated accordingly. In 
Beware! the meantime facilities are to be provided whereby 
they may break their bonds. After six months the 

‘iron hand of law will know no mercy” as regards opium addicts.? 
That is the outstanding item in the policy of the Nationalist Opium 
Suppression Committee which was. appointed early this summer and 


2. China Critic, August 30, 1928. 
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held its first meeting, of one hundred representatives of various organi- 
zations, on August 20, 1928. Included in its membership are two of 
the leading Christian members of the National Anti-Opium Association, 
Mr. T. H. Li and Rev. K. T. Chung, president and secretary respectively 
of this the older anti-narcotic organization which has been working since 
1924. This opium suppression campaign is the sixth event that wil 
mark the opening days of 1929. Through it the Nationalist Government 
aims to throttle China’s domestic narcotic menace. 


Both these organizations undoubtedly have widespread Chi- 
Popular nese popular support. The National Medical and Phar. 
Support. miaceutical Association has declared that “‘opium is deleterious 
| to the health of the people.” The Shanghai Chinese Rate- 
payers’ Committee acknowledges that opium has helped bring humilia- 
tion to China, has been an important factor in her present disturbances 
and “retards the process of reconstruction.” The Union of Chambers 
of Commerce in Shanghai says, “Opium weakens the race, spoils the 
family and disturbs the country.’”’ The Merchants’ Union urges the 
government to see that punishment shall also duly fall upon government 
officials who indulge. Other organizations have followed suit. The 
National Anti-Opium Association represents, in fact, thirty-five cor- 
stituent organizations all of which have long been in sympathy with this 
recently announced government suppression policy. The organization of 
the national committee and its program is due in the main to a memorial 
presented to the Government by the National Anti-Opium Association 
which is the offspring of the National Christian Council. Thus the 
fight against opium becomes once again a national issue. co 


This Government Opium Suppression Committee is 
Policy of entrusted with full authority to exercise control over the 
Suppression. illegal sale and proper medical use, of opium and other 
narcotics. The cultivation of the poppy is to cease. 
Orders have already been issued that local opium suppression bureaus 
are to be closed before December 1, 1928. Punishments for infringe- 
ment of these regulations, which apply to officials as well as commoners, 
are to be im accordance with the Government Penal Code. This national 
program, furthermore, is not concerned with revenue. A_ national 
Opium Suppression Conference is to convene in the near future to 
outline plans for “total suppression.”” An opium suppression week 1s 
also to be held throughout the country. Pending the formulation of 
a definite plan for opium suppression a nation-wide investigation into 
opium conditions is to be made. For this purpose China has been 
divided into eight districts. 


Anti-Opium All the above plans are in accord with the policy of the 
Association National Anti-Opium Association, which in addition sug: 
Policy. gests the following :-— | 
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1928] Editorial 611 
“Whatever income accrues from opium suppression shall be used 

solely for the purpose of opium suppression, anti-opium education, and 
not to meet ordinary military or civil expenses. 

“The farming system shall be abolished and no opium traffickers 
used. | 

“The registration of opium addicts must be promptly and thoroughly 
done; they should be given different time limits within which to break 
the habit. 

“Anti-opium hospitals should be established in ‘every district 
throughout the country. 

“The total prohibition of the collate of the poppy should be 
achieved within this year.’ | 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 
The tense strain warping the relationships of China 


‘Christians and and Japan is of vital significance for the whole world. 


Sino-Japanese What can or should Christians do to ease or remove it? 
Difficulties. It is true that the issue is primarily one for govern- 
ments. This makes it an exceedingly difficult one for 
Christian groups to approach. Nevertheless they are discussing it and 
seeking ways to better the situation. 
Christians can and should pray fervently about the situation. 
Christians But when one prays sincerely he desires also to do some- 
in China. thing. This is the attitude of Christians in China. We 
: have already  reported* discussions between them and 
Japanese Christians anent Tsinan. But they did not stop there. A 
group of Christians in Shanghai have organized themselves into an 
independent committee known as the “Christian International Relations 
Committee.” This Committee is constantly sending out material dealing 
with various phases of China’s tangled domestic and international situa- 
tions. Other groups have expressed themselves thereon also. After 
long and careful deliberation the Committee on Christianizing Interna- 
tional Relationships of the National Christian Council of China sent a 
letter to the National Christian Council of Japan setting forth the tensity 
of Chinese ‘feeling on Tsinan in particular and other matters in dispute 
between the two peoples in general, and urging a mutual search for a 


betterment of Sino-Japanese relationships. To this letter was added 


a request that the National Christian Council of Japan send a delegation 
of Japanese Christians to China to discuss the situation with Chinese — 


-Christians and with them to endeavor to ascertain the facts. 


The reply of the National Christian Council of Japan 
Christians arrived in due course. It congratulated China upon the 
in Japan. _— success of her Revolutionary Movement. It expressed the | 
opinion, however, that “investigating the facts of this 


3. CHineseE Recorver, June, 1928, page 335. 
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unfortunate incident’ (of Tsinan) should be. left to government 
authorities. To the proposal that a delegation of Japanese Christians 
come to China, regret was expressed that “under the circumstances we 
are not able to comply” therewith. At about the same time the Committee 
on Christian International Relations of Japan, an organization indepen- 
dent of the Japan National Christian Council, sent a letter signed by 
nine of its members, seven of whom were Japanese. This latter letter 
went somewhat farther than the former one. It expressed regret’ that 
Japan had sent troops to China, and the hope that they. “will: (be) 
promptly withdrawn.” It urged, also, that Christians should’ denounce 
war, and asserted that Chinese in Japan have not been molested. Then 
early in September Mr. D. Tagawa, President of Meiji‘ Gakuin, a 
Presbyterian institution, a’: member of the Japan National Christian 
Council and an ex-member of parliament, arrived in China on a private 
mission of investigation. For him the National Christian Council of 
China gave a dinner which was attended by a group of Christians, mainly 
Chinese. This dinner afforded another opportunity for a frank facing 
of the situation of which the Chinese speaker of the occasion took full 
advantage. He showed clearly that, rightly or wrongly, the Chinese 
interpret the present activities of Japan in China in terms of “aggression, ’ 
“interference” and the “eventuality of war.” : 


WHAT SHOULD THE CHURCH DO? 


The above brief outline of coming and present govern- 

Political mental domestic activities and Sino-Japanese relation- 
Movements ships makes it evident that certain social problems 
and.the Church. which are in themselves of great moral significance 
are also directly political. None of them necessarily 

involve choice between or: attitude towards a particular party as such. 
That is a field into which the Church should not enter. The particular 
problems mentioned are war, narcotics, workers’ welfare and education, 
this last being for Christians a religious as well as a moral and political 
problem. In other words here is a series of social issues that are moral- 
political: moral inasmuch as they affect spiritual as well as physical 
welfare, and political inasmuch as governmental agencies are assuming 
responsibility for solving them. What does it mean for the Church 
to be thus faced by social issues that are at one and the same time political 
as well as moral? They affect not only the safety of things but of high 
life-values also. For Christians the Sino-Japanese situation involves, 
for instance, a strain on spiritual relationships. Some will say that Chris- 
tians collectively, i.e., as churches, should not touch political problems. 
“The Church’s function,” they aver, “is to save the soul and leave it 
to saved souls to save society, if it is to be saved.” But the line that 
divides the individual and collective social responsibility of Christians 
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is for many Christians very thin and misty: for many others it is now 
purely imaginary. In the United States Christians are collectively dealing 
with the problems of war, prohibition and workers’ welfare. The problem 
of religious education, however, is left to them alone to solve. History 
shows, furthermore, that saved individuals do not automatically under- 
stand or assume their collective social responsibility, They need guidance. 
They tend to move in certain religious circles in church relationships and 
go-on ‘moving in the same social circles outside of them. They do not 
automatically embody their Christian ethics in their social relationships: 
church relationships become an end in themselves instead of the means to 
living Christ’s way of life both in and out cf the Church. If church 
members are to live aright in society the Church must, therefore, take a 
direct part in ‘helping them, and through them society, solve these moral- 
political social issues. That is the problem the Church in China now 
faces. 
The effort to Christianize Sino-Japanese relationships re- 
The Church quires further comment. In itself it is encouraging. 


| ta Conflict. Such Christian interchange of opinion thereon has a 


distinct educative value. But we should like to see some- 


_ thing more achieved than this. The diverging loyalties of Chinese and 


Japanese Christians to their respective governments should be made 
subordinate to their common spiritual loyalty! The Christian Interna- 
tional Relations Committee of Japan urges that Christians should 
denounce war. True! But what of the specific warlike features and 


_ potentialities cf the immediate Sino-Japanese situation? Most Christians 


are willing to burn incense to “‘warless world” ideals but decline to discuss 
actual situations like this? Inasmuch as both China and Japan favor 
the Kellogg Anti-War Pact it ought to be possible for the Christians in 
these countries to influence this tense situation for its betterment. For 
Christians in the Far East to admit weakly that they cannot work together 
to do this is to furnish further ammunition to those who claim that the 
dynamic of Christianity can do no more than that of any other organized 
group to cut a road through great social and moral issues. Those Chinese 
Christians who initiated this exchange of views on the Sino-Japanese snarl 
are seeking a way to substitute reason and reasonableness for fear and 
force. That is the specific Christian contribution. We hope, therefore, 
that these beginnings in Sino-Japanese Christian intercourse will go on to 


something more effective than so far attained. That is the challenge of 


the situation to the Church in both lands. 
Christians in China have always been active against the 


Church and narcotic menace. Indeed they have been the chief support 


Narcotic of anti-opium efforts heretofore put forth. Leadership in 
—— this campaign has now passed to where it belongs—national 
agencies. But that does not lessen the need for the aggres- 

sive support of the Church to the campaign. The experience of the 
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United States with regard to prohibition is proof that a governmental 


_ declaration on such an issue is only the beginning of a fight. The Church 


in China is, therefore, called to support more vigorously than ever the 
fight against the narcotic vice. For its campaign the Government, what- 
ever its conviction, will need all the popular and Christian help it can 
possibly secure. This is one of the practical ways whereby the Church 
may help “save” China. : 
Christian forces have long, through national organizations, 
Church and _ taken an aggressive and constructive interest in the better- 
Workers’ ment of industrial conditions in China. To some extent 
Welfare. this Christian effort has helped to push industrial problems 
into national prominence. Christians are also directly 
participating in the framing of the proposed new factory laws. Leader- 
ship in this social movement also is passing from Christians and 
others into the hands of governmental agencies. That is as it should be! 
But continued Christian participation in the search for workable 
solutions to this issue is still needed. They must help make the govern- 
ment program effective, in so far as it is just. Christians in China must 
also learn how to make these emerging national principles and laws 
effective in their own relationships with workers within and without 
the Church. To do that they must needs be educated both as to the 
meaning of the new laws and their own responsibilities. To educate the 
Christians, therefore, with regards to their industrial responsibilities is 
the main function of Christian industrial organizations at the present 
movement. For this they will be needed more than ever. 
What then is the main function of the Church with 
Church and regard to this governmental program of domestic 
Law-Enforcement. reform as briefly sketched above? That it should 
sympathize therewith goes without argument. But 
is mere sympathetic acquiescence the limit of the duty of Christians? 
Certainly not! The Church must be a positive factor in promoting in- 
ternational friendliness, just living standards and law and order. After 
all most of what we have said above indicates effort on the part of 
authorities in China to find out how to substitute law and order for chaos. 
Leadership in these moral-political issues having now passed into the 
hands of the Chinese nation the Church need not concern itself with 
urging China to face these problems. The present call to the Church 
is to become an active force for law-enforcement: to see that within its 
own borders and environment everything possible is done ‘to make the 
new laws work. To lead the Church into becoming an active and effective 
participant in promoting law and order and law-enforcement in China 
is the present challenge to national Christian organizations and leadership. 
It is an inspiring challenge! | 
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The Spiritual Dynamic Needed By China* 
R. MILLICAN 


FEW years ago, at its Annual Meeting in Hangchow, the Central 
China Mission of The Presbyterian Church made a brief survey 
of the religious and ethical teachings of the Chinese people in 
order to try and find the distinctive contribution which Chris- 

tianity 18 prepared to make to the religious life of this nation. The 

result of that study was the conviction that the distinctive contribu- 
tion of Christianity is a spiritual dynamic resulting from the Christian 
experience of God as revealed in and through Jesus Christ. I wish 
now to think further along the line of that spiritual dynamic. I shall 
discuss, first, the need for that spiritual power. Then I shall, in the 
second place, trace briefly from history some aspects of the religious 
experience of the human race. Thus I shall endeavor to indicate both 
the method of attaining the Christian dynamic and the resultant value 
or contribution of that Christian experience to the individual and to 


society. 
S I. THE NEED OF A SPIRITUAL DYNAMIC IN CHINA. 

2 We need only to refer to the high ethical standards found in 
a Chinese diassical literature: the five constant virtues, love, righteousness, 
; fm propriety, knowledge, and sincerity (ren, i, li, chi, hsin); filial piety 
+ Mand subordination (hsiao, t’i); sincerity and sympathy (chong, shu) ; 


in fact all that is involved in the idea of the “Princely Man,” or, as 
the late Ku Hung Ming puts it in English, the idea of the “Gentleman.” 
Then, too, there are the ideals of universal brotherhood of Confucius, 
| that of universal altruism of Micius together with Wang Yang Ming’s 
. emphasis on the rule of an enlightened conscience. These fine moral 
) ideals along with the early Chinese recognition of Heaven—a Heaven 
that protects, provides for, and judges the people, afford a vista 
of China’s moral and religious heritage not only to be marvelled at but 
also to be recognized as trom God and appreciated as a basis for 
presenting the distinctive features of the Christian Message. One can 
have only appreciation for the fine personalities both in Chinese history 
and among our contemporaries which have been developed under the 
influence of these moral teachings. Yet on the testimony of many of 
these fine souls themselves, who have come to a sympathetic under- 
standing of the Christian message and have realized the Christian ex- 


*Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of Central China Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church, Shanghai, May 30, 1928. 
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‘Nore.—Readers of the RecorpEr are reminded that the Editorial Board assymes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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perience of God, they have found in this experience a spiritual dynam 
enabling them to realize their ideals much more fully. The Christia 
experience of God has brought to many a new sense of sin and a ney 
power over sin. It has brought also a new consciousness of social sin; 
and a new power for purifying and cleansing the social life. A Chines 
Christian scholar, in speaking to this point recently said, “What Chin 
needs is a dynamic power effective in individual lives to enable then 
to overcome sin.” And I am sure that none of us feel that the Chiney 
are unique in this need. 

But what of the great masses in China who have not time to follon 
the mental discipline implied in China’s classical teachings? One has onl 
to live among them to like them. Yet one cannot help being impresse 
and saddened by their terrible bondage to fear, superstitions, an( 
sinful habits. To many in such conditions the Christian experience oj 
God as revealed in Christ has brought peace, joy and comfort. Further. 
more the life of the masses is on a very low plane. They are absorbed 
of necessity, in the task of providing their daily bread. They lack con. 
sequently lofty spiritual aspiration and a wholesome dissatisfaction with 
things as they are. There is great need that the average man and 
woman should be given higher ideals for life—an appreciation of 
spiritual values. Through the Christian truth they are not on 
stimulated with a hope of attaining these higher values, they are led 
also into a religious experience of God which brings a new dynamite 
into their lives. Specifically this comes through a consciousness of 3 
personal relationship with the Heavenly Father by His Spirit dwelling 
in their hearts. The natural corrollary to the idea of the Fatherhool 
of God is the Brotherhood of Man. This brings a Christlike concem 
for the welfare of others. The experience of communion with a pure 
and holy God brings a sense of one’s own sinfulness and a longing for 
personal holiness not found to any great extent outside of the Christian 
experience. 

The satisfaction of the spiritual needs of the individual, the attain- 
ment of this spiritual dynamic, can be found only in a mystical experience 


of God. God must not only be believed in, He must also be experienced. 


He must be emotionally real if He is to grip the life and charge t 


with a spiritual dynamic. A godless world, conceived as a machine 
_ grinding away without purpose or intelligent direction would be indeed 


a cold and uninspiring—a hopeless world! The universe has meaning 
for men to the extent that they apprehend the Divine Will and purpose 
in it, and to the extent that they feel themselves in conscious harmony 
and active cooperation with that Divine Will. In a life thus related 
to God everything takes on new meaning. Conceived as a part of the 


‘divine plan every human relationship is made sacned and eyery human 


being has new value. 
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II. .SOME ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN HISTORY. 


We may now recall briefly a few aspects of the human experience 
cf the Divine as revealed in the history of the human race. History 
attests not only the fact that all nations in all times have been, to a 
greater or less degree, | conscious of spiritual forces, or a spiritual Force 
back of the universe, but there is also the further fact that all peoples 
have had a conviction of the possibility of some kind of communign 
with, or relationship to, the spiritual forces, or God as they have con- 
ceived Him. 

Religious experience, we find, has varied with the different con- 
ceptions of the nature of God and His relationship to the world. I 
shall not take time to discuss the more primitive and crude ideas of 
God found in the early records of history. In those times the gods 
were magnified human beings who either gave birth to the first humans 
or who associated with them. In Japan the early ancestors were direct 
descendants of the gods. In early Hebrew history Jehovah God was 
‘Ol conceived of as walking in the cool of the garden and talking with the 
vith first human pair. But passing to more developed thought we might 
andi classi fy the religious experience of the race under three different con- 
OM ceptions of God, the transcendent God, the immanent God, and the 
nl immanent yet transcendent God. 


led | 

(a) THE TRANSCENDENT GOD. 

| 

ing We have examples of religious experience under the conception of 


ood 2 transcendent God in Hebrew history, in Mohammedanism, and m 
ernfm carly Chinese history. There is something very appealing in the scene 
urea of the ancient Emperor of China ascending the Altar of Heaven in the 
foram capacity of a High Priest of a nation of 400,000,000 of people to offer 
ianfam sacrifice to High Heaven. And yet the implication was that the masses 

of the people had no direct access to God or- were limited to relationships 
ing With subordinate spirits. Mohammedanism, of course, is outstanding 
nef in its conception of a distant and arbitrary God. Yet even in Moham- 
e(.™_ medan circles we find men of a mystical temperament whose hearts go 
it( beyond the bounds allowed by the prevailing intellectual concepts. It is, 
nef however, in the religious experience of the Jewish people as. seen in 
df the Old Testament that we find the fullest development of religious 
ng ¢Xperiénce under the conception of a transcendent God. In the earlier 
sf stages the High Priest represented the people in worship. While he 
ny@_ entered the Holy of Holies the people stood without and awaited his 
ed™ teturn. But in the Psalms and the prophets we find much emphasis on 
heM™ the direct relationship between the individual and Jehovah, his God. 
anf cod was very near at times, yet externally conceived. We do not find 

portrayed experiences of ecstasy due to spiritual union with God nor 
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is God thought of as within man. Moses and the Old Testament pro- 
phets continually represent God as speaking direct to them. Isaiah 
says, “For the Lord spoke thus to me with a strong hand” (8:11). 
It is in the Psalms that we get some of the finest expressions of deep 
religious experience. Note a few examples. 

“But our God is in the heavens, he hath done whatsoever he 
hath pleased” (115:3). “Who is like unto the Lord our God, who 
dwelleth on high. Who humbleth himself to behold the things that 
are in heayen and in the earth.” (113:5-6). “O Lord, thou hast 
been our dwelling place through all generations.” 

In the 139th Psalm we have set forth the nearness of God, the 
éxternally conceived. 

“O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. Thou knowest 
my down sitting and uprising, thou understandest my thoughts afar off. 
Thou compassest my path and my lying down, and art acquainted with 
all my ways. For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Jehovah, 
thou knowest it altogether. Thou hast beset me behind and before, 
and laid thy hand upon me. (1-5). . 

In spite of the fact that God was externally conceived we get 
pictures of deep religious experience in the Psalms. Note especially 
the Psaims of praise and thanksgiving, or of protection such as the 
~QO1st Psalm. 

“He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of Jehovah, He is my 
refuge and my fortress: my God, in whom I trust.” (1-2). 

Then again there is that beautiful Shepherd Psalm. 

‘Jehovah is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 

He leadeth me beside still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: 

He guideth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake.’ 
(23: 1-3). 


(b) THE IMMANENT GOD. 


When we turn to India, and certain other places, we get quite 
a different conception of God, a God who was not transcendent but 
immanent in all life. The universe as the Absolute was conceived in 
both a personalistic and an impersonal sense. Each conception had a 
direct bearing on the religious life of the people. To those to whom 
the universe was an impersonal thing all life, including human life. 
was subject to an unchanging Law of Karma, of cause and effect. To 
be thus bound to the wheel of fate was to have life robbed of its greatest 
values and highest hopes. As Professor Pratt has well said, “For many 
a religious person—for all deeply religious Christians—this sense that 
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God is near, that he sees and knows and understands, that he actually 
does hear, forms the chief value of the religious life. This is something 
for which the Law of Karma offers no substitute.” And again, “to 
the man with any touch of mysticism in him nothing could be more 
ghastly than the discovery that the universe, which he has taken for 
the garment of God, for the bodily manifestation of the Great Com- 
panion, has in reality no conscious and loving spirit at its heart.” 
Furthermore those who conceived God as the Absolute Being in 
a personalistic sense lost much of the ethical and religious value in 
religious experience through an extremely monistic view of life. The 
Absolute was all in all. He was alike in vegetable and animal, in the 
cod and in man. All distinctions were obliterated. The individual, 
conceived of as literally one with, or a part of, this Absolute, tended 
to lose a sense of personal responsibility for his own moral conduct 
as well as for the welfare of his fellow men. God was made responsible 
for all. All distinctions, such as, right and wrong, this and that, were 
obliterated. Such a conception was fatal to vigorous spiritual life and 
to a sense of moral responsibility. .Thus there was lacking a proper 
spiritual dynamic and incentive to holy living. The effects of this are 
seen in some phases of Buddhism. Even some of the early Christian 
mystics made their experience a means of spiritual dissipation rather 
than a dynamic for serviceable living. I do not wish to imply that 
India has been altogether dominated by this extreme type of Pantheistic 
thought. She has had some who have opposed this emphasis. Yet 
India may be taken as representing in the main this type of thought. 


(c) THE IMMANENT YET TRANSCENDENT GOD, THB GOD THAT IS WITR- 
YET BEYOND. 


To the Old Testament Jews, as we have seen, God while near was 
transcendent and externally conceived. To the Hindus God the Absolute 
was immanent, in Him the individual lost, or at least tended to lose, 
his sense of moral responsibility and a feeling of need for a spiritual 
dynamic. It is in Christianity that we find the supreme example of a 
wholesome balance between these two coneeptions. And it is in Chris- 
tianity, consequently, that we find the highest manifestation of the 
spiritual dynamic necessary to moral living and unselfish service to 
mankind. Jesus himself is our supreme example. 

Jesus took over the Old Testament idea of God, conceived by the 
Jews primarily as Father to the Jewish race, or nation, and put into 
it a much more personal content. So in Matthew especially we find 
Jesus reported as using the terms, “My Father,” “Your Father,” “Our 
Father,” etc. While Jesus in current terminology spoke of God as . 
being “in heaven,” yet he had a very strong sense of the immanence 
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of God. Prayer, consequently, was a most natural thing for him. 
At the grave of Lazarus, “Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, ‘Father 
I thank thee that thou hast heard me.’”” In Gethsemane he “fell on 
_ the ground, and prayed—and he said, ‘Abba, Father.’”” Only once, and 
that when he was or the cross, do we get any intimation that he ever 
lost for the moment that sense of an immanent God. In John’s gospel 
the idea of the oneness of Jesus with God is very prominent. 

“I am in the Father, and the Father in me.” 

“T and my Father are one.”’ 

“He that hath seer me hath seen the Father.” 

But we should not let this emphasis on his oneness with God, the 
Father, blind us to his strong sense of dependence on God through 
prayer and communion. The period of forty days and nights of 
temptation was probably chiefly devoted to meditation and communion. 
On at least one occasion he “continued all night in prayer to God.” 
Then there were the transfiguration scene and Gethsemane. Jesus said, 
“T can do nothing of myself. ” And as by this constant communion with 
God he was able not only to overcome all personal temptation to sin, he 
was filled also with a spiritual dynamic for loving sacrifice and effective 
service. We do violence to the truth if we do not conceive of this 
sacrificial service, as well as the spotless character of Jesus, as a spiritual 
and moral attainment made possible by the unhindered working of the 
Spirit of God in his life. He was “tempted in all points as we are, 
yet without sin.” The radiance of his spotless character has illumined 
the ages. And his unswerving devotion to the truth and to the great 
work of the salvation of men has brought light and hope to this dark 
sinful world all down through the ages. 

We who are sinful, who fall so far short of even our own ideals 
of moral character and Christian service, bow in humility and reverence 
before Jesus of Nazareth as the glorified and living Christ and own 
him as Lord and Master. When we see him we believe we see God, 
for in him we have a revelation of the true nature of God, the Father. 
As Paul says in Colossians, ‘He is the likeness of the unseen God.” 
And again, “It is in Christ that the entire fullness of deity has 
settled bodily.” 

The history of the Christian Church in its more spiritual aspects, 
from the time of the apostle Paul down to the present, is the history 
of the reproduction on a much more limited scale of that same ex- 
perience in the lives of Christian disciples. The saints have been par- 
takers of His divine nature, and have to a certain extent tasted the 
“power of his resurrection,” “the power of an endless life,” power to 
Overcome sin, power for service. As Christ was in the Father, so 
he promises to be in us. “I in them, and thou in me.” To his disciples 
he says, “Abide in me, and I in you.” “I am the vine, ye are the 
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branches.”” And to the extent that we abide in Him we are partakers 
of the divine nature and share in the oe dynamic which we see 
so fully manifest in His life. | 

We may well choose the apostle Paul as an outstanding example 
of one who had unusual power and zeal in service as a result of a 
mystical union with God through Christ. Paul was no mystical recluse 
indulging in trances and spiritual ecstasies as ends in themselves. Record 
is made of his having had special illuminations, and of his having been 
so enrapt in the divine that he hardly knew whether he was in the body 
or out of it. But he lived, in the main, on the level of the needy masses 
of humanity whom he sought to serve and to save. Like that of Jesus 
his was a practical and wholesome mysticism. He withdrew regularly 
from men to recharge his spiritual batteries in communion with God, 
but only that he might come back more fully energized for service. 
His life was “hid with Christ in God.” Yet it was a life of intensive 
service, of unusual spiritual concern for the salvation of men and the 
well-being of the church. In writing to the church at Philippi he says, 
“As life means Christ to me, so death means gain. But then, if it is 
to be life here below, that means fruitful work.”” He was a “worker 
together with God.” He says, “I would know Him in the power of 
His resurrection and the fellowship of his suffering.” And, “I can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” His prayer revealed 
the depth of his own experience, “For this cause I bow my knees unto 
the Father—that he would: grant you, according to the riches of his 
slory, that ye may be strengthened with power through his spirit in 
the inward man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith; 
to the end that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be strong 
to apprehend with all the saints what is the breadth and length and 
height and depth, and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God. Now 
unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto him be the 
glory in the Church and in Cherise —_ unto all generations for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 

This experience of God, immanent yet transcendent, as exemplified 
in the life of Jesus and as mediated through Christ to Paul, and the 
spiritual dynamic resulting therefrom are available for ‘Christian disciples 
to-day. It is this dynamic that we need in our work, and it is this 


dynamic that China needs above everything else. : 
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>) aa in China: Toward A Greater Synthesis 


TSU 


fucianism had supplied the norm of social and political life. 

There was no conflict of loyalties. The Five Relationships 

dominated the horizon of men’s conception of duty. The 
ethically ideal person was he who served the ruler, honoured his parents, 
was considerate to his juniors and faithful to his friends. There was 
no bitterness of feeling between the social groups: the scholars who did 
the governing, the farmers who produced food, the labourers who per- 
formed manual work and the tradesmen who served in the exchange 
of goods. Each individual knew his position with its corresponding 
duties, rights and privileges. There was no confusion of thought and 
belief. The cosmology of Chu Hsi, the necromancy based upon the 
Book of Changes, the mythology of Taoism and the metaphysics of 
Buddhism had been fused into a system of orthodoxy by which men 
lived, thought and made their peace with the universe. | 


But contact with the culture of the West has disrupted this ancient 
peace of isolation. The acquisition of new knowledge of the physical 
universe, new methods of production, new principles of education, 
government and social relations has disintegrated the old norm of 
national life. There is chaos in politics and confusion in the minds of 
men. The old moral code no longer suffices as a guide of conduct 
and the standards of social approval and disapproval have broken down. 
There is maladjustment in the economic relationships. The individual 
has acquired a new sense of freedom but is bewildered by the complexity 
of the new situations around him. One Confucianist has voiced his 
lamentation over the ethical chaos of to-day in these words: 

“Thirty years ago Confucianism though enervated and exhausted 
was still living in most men’s minds; government and society were still 
organized as a shadowy imitation of the Confucian ideal and mien dealt 
with men in terms of conformity or violation of the rules of Confucian 
ethics . . . What are the prevalent ideas and beliefs, what is the 1n- 
tellectual and spiritual equipment of that class (the students) now’ 
A little examination reveals a complete chaos and conflict of opinions 
and an emptiness of spirit.” 

But it is as useless to shed tears over the change that has overtaken 
our nation as it is hopeless to wish for the return of the golden days 
of the past. 


N OT so long ago China was a land of oriental tranquility. Con. 


oecasions teach new daties | 
Time makes ancient good uncouth” 
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We must accept the present confusion as inevitable but transitory 
in the nation’s out-reaching for a new organization of life more ad- 
equately adjusted to the demands of the modern age. Our problem is 
not how we may recall and retain the old tranquility and uniformity 
but how achieve a new and greater synthesis in thought and belief, in 
ethical judgments and social relationships, in short, a richer national 
culture out of the treasures of the past and the acquisitions of the 
present. | 

In this article I should like to put down a few thoughts concerning 
one phase of our culture, namely, religion. When we study the present 
religious situation in China, we notice in the first place an apparently 
universal neglect of religious institutions and edifices. The partial or 
total ruin of numerous temples in the city of Peking is an illustration 
of this attitude. The Lama Temple that once dominated the north- 
eastern corner of the city with its brilliant yellow roofs is a pitiful 
ghost of its former self and posters here and there on its walls 
pathetically say to visitors that certain buildings are unsafe to enter on 
account of extreme dilapidation. The Altar of Heaven stands silent 
and solitary within a vast enclosure in the South City like a marble 
tomb in the moonlight. The worship of Heaven that used to be the 
corner-stone of the state religion and observed with an elaborateness 
and dignity worthy of the grandeur of the imperial court has been 
discontinued for fifteen years and the hand of decay rests heavily upon 
the pavements, the blue tiles, the latticed windows and the lacquered 
pillars. Even the Temple dedicated to the National Sage Confucius 
and the adjoining Hall of Classics, where one may still see and read 
the sacred books of Confucianism engraved on slabs of stone so 
numerous that the place is known as the Forest of Stone Slabs, are 
poorly kept in repair. In the surrounding hills outside the city walls 
are large monasteries of imposing architecture, but whereas in former 
years they housed monks by the hundreds now-a-days mere handfuls 
are to be found in them bravely struggling to maintain the traditional 
worship. 

As one goes about the Peking streets and sees here, there and every- 


| where once beautiful buildings in ruin, temple courts turned into market 


places, and in worse cases becoming mere shelters for beggars and 
stray dogs, the impression grows that this generation does not care 
for and takes no interest in its religious heritage, that the gross neglect 
of the religious edifices and institutions is simply an outward expression 
that the hearts of the people have turned away from the things of the 
spirit because they are centred upon things that give them greater 
material satisfaction. And yet this interpretation may be wrong; the 
apparent neglect of the religious edifices may be attributed to the general 


political turmoil and economic depression in which the country has been 
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thrown for the past ten years and with the return of normal and more 
prosperous times the people will rebuild their temples and restore the 
splendor of the faith of their fathers. 

As one mingles with people and looks below the surface of con- 
ventionality one begins to feel that instead of being indifferent, this 
generation is deeply religious and cares greatly for the life of the 
spirit. Here, there and everywhere one finds groups of men and of 
women banded together for the pursuit of religious truth and the 
cultivation of the inner life. They seem to be possessed with a feeling 
of pessimism for the social and political turmoil around them and 
oppressed by the helplessness of organized religion to render any service 
in correcting it. So they form laymen’s societies, conduct preaching 
services, undertake philanthropic work and maintain forms of worship 
without being identified with recognized ecclesiastical bodies. In fact, 
these societies claim to be eclectic in nature and to welcome into their 
membership followers of any religious creed without discrimination; 
they purport to combine and teach the good to be found in all religions 
for the edification of all. One often finds in such societies a brotherly 
feeling, a buoyancy of spirit and a strong desire to be of help to others 
such as come to men and women who have found spiritual peace and 
a new meaning in life.* 

Besides these societies which are more or less informal and initiated 
by laymen, we find reform movements within organized religious bodies. 
Mohammedanism which has long since ceased to be a missionary religion 
in China is making new efforts to present its teachings to the nation 
by means of the printed page and progressive leaders even advocate the 
translation of the Koran into Chinese. To the more conserative mem- 
bers this sounds like unmitigated heresy. The Koran has always been 
accepted in archaic Arabic and the ancient text is as much revered as 
the book itself, if not more so. For its very novelty therefore they 
cannot bear the mental vision of the sacred text discarded and the book 
clothed in common vernacular open to the gaze of the profane. But the 
translation is going on. This event is as epoch-making and significant 
to Chinese Mohammedanism as was the translation of the Bible from 
Vulgate to vernacular to European Christianity. When we consider 
the tenacious tradition and inertia that has to be overcome before its 
accomplishment we can realize the tremendous dynamic of the reform 
movement in Chinese Mohammedanism. 

The Buddhist revival is another significant phenomenon in the 
present religious situation in China. Inspired by Abbott T’ai Hsii and 
other leaders, Buddhists are rallying to the call for reform and for 
renewed missionary propaganda such as distinguished the history of 


*(In a chapter in “China Her Own Miterereter (1927) a more full account of 
these societies was given).” 
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their religion in the early days. They are developing a new apologetic. 
They say that modern civilization is materialistic, its aim is low rising 
no higher than the satisfaction of animal appetites, and as we sow the 
pernicious doctrine of the struggle for existence so we reap the inevitable 
consequences of the economic exploitation of the weak, inter-racial 
enmity, class struggle and war. Buddhism, preaching self-abnegation 
and universal love, is the only hope of the world in extricating men 
out of their selfish passions and in restoring brotherly relations between 
individuals and nations. And so missionary zeal burns in the hearts 
of Chinese Buddhists and they conceive their mission in terms of the 
conversion of the world to the way of life given them by Buddha 
Sakyamuni. 

Confucianists generally regard Cinilianienican not as a religion but 
as an ethical system. But even among them are those who look upon 
Confucianism as a religion and would like to see a more religious spirit 
dominate the life of their fellow religionists. Thus writes one who 
discusses the decline of Confucianism and the other religions: “Our 
object is to rescue and preserve the moral and spiritual truths from the 
wrecked or declined religions and beliefs and offer them to the people 
of to-day as reliable standards and guides of life that will ensure them 
against two possible dangers. One is the monistic determinism of 
science whose tyranny will drive men into despair. The other is the 
emotional intoxication of Romanticism whose allurements will decompose 
man’s spirit and destroy his power of reason and will.” In giving his 
view of the function of religion, the same writer says: “Religion 
creates a right spirit, a right attitude of mind in man; it provides the 
hasis of morality; its function is to give happiness to men and peace to 
the world . . . Religion is not anti-intellectual. One the contrary it is 
an attempt to give a synoptic or total view of the universe and of life; 
it tries to explain peeping by ae a harmonious and coherent 
system.” 

We have no way to estimate the numerical strength of the religious 
movements but there can be no question that a wide-spread revival of 
religious interest is going on. One religious body, known as the Swastika 
Society, reports over one hundred ten branches with an enrolment ‘of 
ten thousand members and this represents the growth of five years 
since its founding. The society has carried on extensive philanthropic 
work and has been so conspicuously successful in it that the Swastika 
has taken the place of the Red Cross as the symbol of relief in the minds 
of many people. The religious revival has been adversely criticized on 
the ground of the admixture of certain animistic and spiritualistic ideas 
and practices, and to some minds it is more a step backward to an older 
age of credulity than a forward ti in the progressive development 


of genuine religion. 
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This brings us to a consideration of the attitude of our student 


class toward religion. Here we find that the dominant interest is not 
religion but science. Our students are intolerant of supernatural religion 
and anything resembling belief. in a deity is branded as superstition 
belonging to an earlier phase of civilization which they have outlived. 
On the other hand they practically worship K’o Hsueh (systematized 
knowledge), or science as a new god, and implicitly believe in its 
omnipotence. One is reminded of what William James said about 
scholastic thought at Harvard University in his time. “Of this sort 
of mind the entity called ‘science’ is the idol. Fondness for the word 
‘scientist’ is one of the notes by which you may know its votaries; and 
its short way of milling any opinion that it disbelieves in is to call it 
‘unscientific.’ 

That the new scientific spirit marks a great forward step and 
turning point in the intellectual history of our people and is to be an 
important factor in the modernizing process of our nation none can 
gainsay. For long centuries Chinese thought had been cramped in 
medieval metaphysical molds and its productivity restricted to con- 
ventional literary channels. To-day it is experiencing a rebirth of its 
powers and discovering new and extensive fields of knowledge and 
endeavor through the manipulation of the new tools of science. There 
is a new donfidence in the human intellect, a new appreciation of the 
resources of nature available for human use and a new hope for the 
advancement of human society. There is a healthy naturalism which 
is grounded on the belief in the theory of evolution, the orderliness oi 
nature, the applicability of the law of cause and effect to all phenomena, 
biological and psychical as well as physical and chemical, and the oneness 
of the universe. 

But sooner or later the naturalistic view comes into conflict with 
the religious view of life and nature. The habit of computation and 
measurement developed so successfully in the natural sciences of physics 
and chemistry is apt to be carried over into other fields of knowledge 
and it is easy to deny as true or reasonable any idea or belief the test 
‘of whose validity eludes the usual methods of physical sciences. For 
experiences that cannot be traced back to natural or commensurable 
causes, materialistic naturalism will say there is ‘No Room”’ in this 
natural world of ours. Now the religious view has three fundamental 
tenets, (1) the sense of mystery which envelopes existence; of a spiritual 
environment distinct from the material world in which we live and from 
which help comes to us; (2) the sense of dependence of the individtal 
soul upon the larger soul of the universe with which it communes and 
of which it is an expression; and (3) the belief that the universe 1s 
teleological or purposeful, rather than an unmeaning drama of forces 


*(William James, Essays, “Will to Believe,” etc. p. 53). 
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without a central theme or a master mind directing the process. To 
these tenets naturalism will say, (1) the natural physical world is the 
only world we have and know; science is gradually taking away our 
ignorance and in due time no mystery will remain in any corner of 
this star-filled universe; (2) we have no need to rely upon other help 
than what the human intellect itself can do in cooperation with other 
human intellects; and (3) we accept the universe as it is, a self-active 
mechanism of forces whose operation is calculable in terms of cause and 
effect but whose beginning or end is beyond our ken or interest. 

The conflict of the naturalistic and religious views is a common 
place in the history of philosophy and it is not a stranger in Chinese 
thought. The theistic conception prevails in the classical literature but 
the naturalistic view has been characteristic of the Confucianist school, 
as the mystical note of Taoism and metaphysical speculation of 
Buddhism. The introduction of the physical sciences and naturalistic 
philosophy from the West has revived the issue in contemporary Chinese 
thought. There was recently a heated debate in the papers on the com- 
petency of natural science to furnish us with an adequate philosophy of 
life, in which the foremost writers and thinkers of the nation joined. 
When the articles were collected into a volume, Dr. Hu Shih was asked 
to contribute an introduction. In it he defined his own view as the 
naturalistic view of life and ended by saying that “the individual (lesser 
self) will perish but mankind (larger self) survives, and to live for 
the race and for future generations is religion, the highest religion, 
compared with which those that promise life after death in “heaven” 
or “paradise” are unworthy selfish religions.”” This position, I believe, 
is representative of the majority of our student class at the present time. 
Whether a more spiritual conception of life will in time come to soften 
the crass materialistic note of contemporary Chinese thinking remains 
to be seen but judged by the parallel afforded in European thought in 
recent decades it is likely to take place. | 

To complete a description of the religious situation in China we 
need to say a word about the introduction of Christianity. Without 
going back to its early history in China in the days of the T’ang 
Dynasty, and tracing its course of development through the centuries 
of missionary work we may say the following about its present status: 

(1) There is a nation-wide organization for its propagation with 
substantial investment of men and money and with international support 


behind it both material and moral. It is the most actively propagated 


of all religions in China. | 

(2) Christianity has come to China in its modern ‘form as 
developed in the course of its history in Europe. This is conspicuously 
so as regards its ecclesiastical organization. In China it is tending 
toward the elimination of denominational divisions and the merging of 
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different sectarian bodies into a united church. The division between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, however, persists. 

(3) More important than the outward organization is ‘the con- 
stituency of Chinese Christians—Catholic and Protestant—who profess 
a certain way of life, have certain standards of family relations, who 
hold a theistic view of the universe and a melioristic conception of 
society based upon the ethic of brotherly love. They are more and more 
acquiring a solidarity and competency of corporate thought and action 
as is shown both in organization and in literature. 

We have roughly surveyed the different phases of the present re- 
ligious situation in China and the two general tendencies that stand 
out are the revival of religious interest on the one hand and the growth 
of the scientific spirit on the other. What is to be the relation of 
the two tendencies? One is reminded of the long and bitter conflict 
of religion and science in Europe and wonders whether the same conflict 
may not repeat itself in China with its mean bickerings and misunder- 
standings. But we believe that thought is progressive and the experience 
of another age is so much gain for us. The religiously minded and 
scientifically trained people in China, as they have done elsewhere, will 
learn that science and religion are not mutually exclusive, that as science 
seeks a causal explanation of nature so religion looks for a teleological 
interpretation of existence and that “each represents a deep and vital 
function of the soul of man and both are necessary for the life, the 
progress and the happiness of the human race.’ 

What will be the relation of the different religions in China is more 
difficult to foresee. The question that immediately interests us is, what 
will be the future of Christianity in China? There are those who 
optimistically look forward to the triumph of Christianity over other 
religions because of its theological superiority and there are others who 
predict the utter failure of Christianity in China because of its inadapt- 
ability to Chinese life. These statements are too sweeping. The first 
misinterprets the aim of missionary propaganda and the second mis- 
understands the nature of the Christian religion. Missionary propaganda 
does not seek to introduce a new religion in competition with the old 
established religions of the country, even though that new religion be 
Christianity. It seeks to present a new outlook on life, a new ethical 
emphasis in human relations, a new interpretation of the meaning 
of existence, in short, the spirit and faith of Jesus Christ through the 
vivid channel of human living and intercourse. Whether there is to 
be organization or not is a question of secondary importance compared 
to this and must be decided on the grounds of expediency. Whether 
the old religions remain or not does not affect the success or failure of 
the Christian missions. “Not to destroy but to fulfil’ should be our 
rule. In such a conception of missionary work there is no idea of 
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1ivalry between the religions but the willingness to share what is good 
and beautiful with all men. Eventually the good and true and beautiful 
in Christianity will be absorbed and incorporated into China's religious 
life making it something better than what it ds, just as Buddhist 
metaphysics and art have been absorbed. The good and true and beauti- 
ful in the other religions will similarly survive and make their lasting 
contribution. The primary aim and final goal of religion is the enrich- 
ment of man’s spiritual life, and as far as our people are concerned it 
will come when the impersonal faith in a benevolent providence is 
transformed into a personal relationship with a living God. Then men 
will not merely say 


“Revere the anger of Heaven, 
And presume not to make sport of it; 
Revere the changing moods of Heaven, 
And presume not to drift about at your pleasure 
Great Heaven is intelligent, 
And is with you in all your goings; 
Great Heaven is clear-seeing, . 
And is with you in your wanderings and indulgences’* 


but will sing ‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 

He leadeth me beside waters of rest. 

He restoreth my soul ; 

He guideth me in the paths of. righteousness for his 
name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the ssadow 
of death, 

I will fear no evil, for thou at with me.”’ 


Will Sanminism Survive ? 
E. 8. HUGHES 


~)N the steep slopes of the Western Hills stands the Azure Cloud 
Temple, its courts rising one above the other. In the topmost 
shrine, visible miles away, lies the coffin of the “Dead Leader.” 
Around are all the evidences of patronage by an Imperial court 
which consistently found in the adornment of religion a pleasant outlet 
for the money extracted from a docile people. Thus time brings the 
body of that court’s hated enemy, the people’s champion to lie—just 
there. Below in the village is the orphanage, the “Junior Republic,” 


*A selection from the Chinese Book of Poetry. 
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with its industrial training and experiments in government by youth. 
Across the plain is the Summer Palace, the property of the nation now, 
with roomfulls of the “Old Dowager’s” truck mouldering away; and 
beyond that is the Imperial capital, with its palace gardens thronged 
by the worthy citizens and their families. 

It is six weeks now since Chang Tso Lin retired in his armoured 
train—and met his end: five weeks since the last Fengtien troops 
marched out of the East gate and, with clock-work accuracy, Yen Hsi- 
shan’s ragged Shansi farmers marched in at the other end of the city. 
Peking was reached at last. To all intents and purposes China came 


under one rule and that the Nationalist rule; and so the preliminary 


condition to carrying out the leader’s Will was achieved. The next 
stage began with the Fifth Plenary Session recently held at Nanking. 
“Watchman, what of the night?” Who can dare to speak dogmatically? 
But there is this to be said: the Fengtien 4th and 5th armies had the 
finest equipment of any troops in China, away above any thing the 
Nationalists had, and they could have driven them back any minute they 
chose; but the “force of an idea” was wanting and they retreated. 
One’s thoughts go back to the Azure Cloud Temple. There in great 
letters high on the outside of the shrine are the characters ¥¥ ii KH 
“His spirit does not die.’* You see them as you climb the steps and 
as you turn away they are the last thing to hold your eye. 

“His spirit does not die.’”” The words are not merely written over 
that shrine; they are continually in the mouths of his comrades all 
over the country. I have personally. known one ardent worker who, 
while oppressed under the weight of incipient phthisis, felt himself 
actually possessed by the spirit of his dead leader and so enabled to 
meet unceasing demands on his mental and physical energy. The cor- 
sciousness was an immense joy to him. Speaking generally, the idea 
is embodied in the weekly meetings of remembrance and introduces an 
element of mysticism. They are worth noting—the stories of hard-bitten 
old militarists in Wuchang in 1926 coming cynically enough to such 
meetings and during the Three Minutes’ Silence breaking down in ur- 
controlable emotion. I know; the pyschological explanation lies to 
hand, mass feeling at work, not necessarily producing a radical change 
of life and outlook. But what of the few at those meetings who had 


wholly committed themselves to their leader’s cause and who by their. 


dominating presence, without a word spoken, induced the same mass 
emotion? How do we explain them and their like? Are they merely 
suffering from self-hypnotism? This is a crucial question for us all. 


_ “#8 HH Some might insist that ‘vitality’ is more accurate than ‘his spirit,’ specially 
as there is no word in the Chinese to make spirit personal. I can only go by 
(1) Chang Tzu’s +) definition, A ® PM, and (2) the fact that 
I have never heard any followers of Dr. Sun use the expression except with 4 
highly personal connotation. 
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It is mot open to doubt that there are a considerable number in the 
Party who have this conviction, but it ts open to question whether it 
is effective in the Party as a whole, whether it is, there in such force 
as to turn the scale against private-mindedness, checkmate the influence 
of the hypocrites and placemen, bring life to jaded committees, enabling 
men to see where and how Gordian knots must be cut, and where and 
how tangled skeins must be slowly ravelled out. The propagandists 
have given pledges with both hands recklessly enough. That is the 
nature of propaganda as we know it,.and we are hard put to it to see 
how it can act otherwise. But the day inevitably comes, as it has come 
now in this case, when words must be redeemed by action, promises by 
tacts. It is the Nationalist Party itself which has nailed its colours 
to the mast, their watchword obedience to Sun Chung Shan and hts 
principles, he, being dead, alive in their midst, vitalizing the Party he 
created and stirring life in the breasts of the common people everywhere. 
Unless there is something, intangible it may be but actual, which really 
corresponds to this statement, then on their own showing the whole 


movement is riddled with insincerity. Either there is one animating 


spirit at work behind the parties within the Party, or the hopes of the 
common people are an empty dream. That from their point of view. 
What of the foreigners point of view? 

Of some foreigners it is enough to say that they enjoy being 
cynical and they therefore have their reward in a pessimistic outlook. 
But there are others to whom mistrust gives no pleasure, but whose 
natural response to the commonsense dictates of their conscience is to 
stand aside and just wait, saying nothing. Among such many mission- 
ary workers for China’s welfare will certainly be found. Also to many 
such this question of the dead leader being alive in his spirit, involves 
such confusing questions in relation to their religious faith as to drive 
them to a position of entire spiritual aloofness. It is the purpose of 
this article to suggest that this is not necessarily the only response, 
that indeed & man may thereby -stultify the exercise of his Christian 
goodwill at the very time when under the Providence of God it is 
urgently needed. To give only one instance, here in men who for the 
most part regard Christianity as much as any other religion to be pure 
superstition, we find the living conviction that one man’s soul at any 
rate has survived bodily death. It would appear that the dogma of 
the indestructibility of the soul is not so easily disposed of as a man’s 
more rationalistic moments might presuppose. That being so, it be- 
hoves a Christian to beware At this time whether he quench the smoking 
flax of a belief in immortality. This one instance must suffice, in spite 
of the claims of these speculative problems, philosophical as well as 
religious, which are here at stake. I do not minimise their importance, 
but they cannot be dealt with in the scope of this article. It should, 
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however, be noted that an enthusiastic assertion that the nation’s hero 
is not dead as to the spirit, assuming it is a fact, does not affect the 
ultimate truth of God the Father, source of all life, and the Saviour 
Son in the bosom of the Father. Each of these three facts has as mutch 
of the stuff and power of reality as their essence’ contains, that much, 
certainly no more and as certainly no less. Have we any reason to 
fear the outcome of a comparison of relative values? 

The practical and urgent question which every missionary in China 
to-day has to face is whether we can or cannot have honest sympathy 
with the Nationalists in this attitude and as shown in their efforts to carry 
out their leader’s programme. This resolves itself into the question 
whether Dr. Sun was in any approximate sense worthy of the devotion 
which his followers claim for him, or whether he was only an ordinary 
and somewhat unsuccessful political agitator now foisted into the 
position of popular idol merely to advance the grubby schemes of 
demagogues, money-grabbers and crack-brained fanatics. In facing this 
question we have to deal not only with the man and his life, but also with 
his teaching, the published utterances which not only express his mind 
but also are evidences of his character. Again, at the risk of being 
accused of shirking, I am not prepared to discuss Dr. Sun’s private 
life. For one thing the information to hand is not sufficiently clear, 
for another thing the whole question of divorce is one on which 
there is a good deal of confusion in the mind of the Christian church. 

At his death, Dr. Sun was acclaimed by the whole world as a 
great patriot. Since then the full consequences of the bargain he 
thought to drive with the Russian Government and its professional 
propagandista have alienated the sympathies of many who then did 
honour to him. Yet to do justice to him we have to look with his 
eyes at the situation with which he was faced when the Russians ap- 
proached him He had worked for thirty years with unsparing devotion, 
not only to overthrow the Manchus, but also to create a Chinese 
Republic (res publica), and in the hour when success seemed at hand, 
he and those whom he captained had been cheated of the fruits of their 
victory by Yuan Shih Kai. He retired to Canton and started on the 
next stage, undaunted by his failure but greatly handicapped by lack of 
sympathy from the foreign Powers. Then there was the treaty oi 
Versailles with its flouting of China’s claim to Tsingtao, and from then 
on the traffic in arms, half the nations in the world willing to sell te 
any commander-cum-brigand without thought of the consequences 
to the country. Lastly came the Washington Conference. Was there 
no reason for suspicion that the Powers, with such enormous vested 
interests at stake were in no hurry to relinquish their special privileges’ 
Do we wonder that he took the line he did when the Russians came 
offering recognition and support? I can see no moral obliquity nor cleat 
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lack of statesmanship. I estimate that he saw sufficiently clearly there 
was a very definite quid pro quo for them, an increase of support in 
protest against capitalist imperialism, the very thing he felt himself up 
against and for which he needed the help of their :propaganda methods. 
Another damaging criticism of the man is that as a statesman he 
shewed but little practical administrative ability, as also that he failed 
to discern men. Probably the judgment nearest to the truth at this 
{ime, when we are still suffering from too near a view, is that the man 
of affairs in him was to some extent at the mercy of the visionary. 
On the other hand it is grossty out of accord with the information to 
hand to regard him as a mere visionary with no sense for the practical 
necessities of the moment. It was about 1915 that the criticism was 
first freely made. He had refused the Presidency and given way on 
the subject of the capital and had then offered to take charge of the 
schemes for nation-wide communications. In this he failed to achieve 
any success: hence the criticism. As a matter of fact, as we can see 
now, no man however great his practical ability could have had any 
outstanding success at that time. The dice were too heavily loaded. 
But it is certain that he had grasped the key fact of the significance of 
communications for economic advance, a judgment which more practi- 
cally minded men than he failed to make. As for his administration in 
Canton, his actual achievements are not to be despised. | 
We come therefore to his dealings with men, notably the dis- 
gruntled job-hunters who gathered in Canton and confessed con- 
version. We seem to find here a rather breath-taking simplicity 
in Dr. Sun’s character. It is, however, a mistake to regard this 
as amounting to childishness. Rather it is allied to the child 
likeness of which Jesus spoke as essential for ability to enter the 
kingdom of God. It was so self-evident to him that his great objective 
had a paramount appeal. He had made so great a surrender of himself 
that he was only too ready to believe that others could do the same. His 
slogan in his Outline for Building up the Country, “Hard to learn; 
Easy to act,” is significant in this respect. Yet there is another side. 
It is a highly distinctive trait in the people of this country to suffer 
long with the wicked. In family life, in town and village, one finds 
with almost monotonous repetition instances of this colossal patience. 
At its weakest it certainly appears to spell moral defeat: the spirit of 
compromise and fear of trouble overrides all other considerations. But 
at its noblest this mild stedfastness is a distinctive power of the 
“Superior Man” (# -f-) (¢p. Doctrime of the Mean, ch. 10 & FDR, 
MM, BF et seq.) It is the intention 
that a wicked man has his rights as a personality and that goodness 
must be allowed to win by the sheer weight of its reality. I do not 
think Dr. Sun failed to see through some of those precious rascals but 
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he also dared not fail to give them their chance. To him his cause was 
axiomatic, part of the order of the universe so to speak : hypocrisy could 
‘pot kul it. | 

Take now the leader and his policy, specially as outlined in the San 
Mia Chu I. In the preface to his Road for Youth, Mr. Tai, President 
ef the Chung Shan University of Nanking, makes the following emphatic 
gtatement: “Chinese thought has in the last few years really taken 
@ great and quick stride forward. What is this stride? It is the proof 
that ail the principles Dr. Sun has given us are sound and right.” This 
gtatement will doubtless cause some readers to gasp and wish that Mr, 
Tai had thought fit to state explicitly the grounds he has for this 
declaration. In the absence of such statement and in the face of the 


graye criticisms which have been made, it is necessary to think for 


oneself whether such a belief has the substance of fact behind it. The 
first thing to do is to make the imaginative effort requisite for viewing 
the situation through Chinese eyes. The result of such effort, I would 
‘maintain, is to bring clearly into view certain convictions of Dr. Sun’s 
as pretty well proved by the course of events. 

First: That the Marxian critique of history and the Communist 
programme of social salvation are not true in relation to the whole 
range of relevant facts in the West, and further that they are at 
variance with the temper of the Chinese people and the stage and 
character of their social development. It would appear that whatever 
revolutionaries may have thought earlier, by the end of 1927 they and 
the people generally had decided that experience proved their leader 
right. 

Second: That only by a satis organised ‘and strenuously con- 
ducted campaign of propaganda could the people of so vast a country 
he aroused. The professional propagandists from Russia with their 
intensive study of mass psychology and trained skill engineered the 
movement for him. The people have been aroused. 

Third: That only by a people’s movement which stridently voices 
their grievances against the foreign governments could those govern- 
ments be stirred to take action. There can be no doubt that the Powers 
have been roused in a way that no mere Waichiaopu could have 
effected. 

Fourth: That while tactically the Principle of Nationality must be 


placed in the forefront in order to weld the people together, yet the 


paramount problems of immediate urgency are those arising under the 
Principles of the People’s Livelihood. Dr. Sun’s detailed programme 
has not yet been put into effect to any appreciable extent, but the nation 
is awake to the vital importance of communications and the rapid in- 
crease af motor roads has demonstrated already their leader’s practical 
wisdom on this score. It is not that progress here can of itself produce 
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any real alleviation of poverty but it does give a real fillip to industry 
and commerce which is demonstrably of great economic and psychological 
value. It should be noted how immediately after the occupation of 
Peking came the publication of official programmes, all mainly concerned 
with the people’s livelihood, a sign that those in control in the new 
regime are at any rate aware that the economic problems admit of no 
delay. | 

Fifth: While the leader was conviriced that western applied 
science was a sine qua non and that China had much to learn from 
western democratic politics, yet he was extremely critical and held the 
opinion that democracy in the West was still in the experimental stage 
and greatly open to criticism. He insisted that mere imitation of the 
West was bound to result in failure unless in the new forms of govern- 
ment were embodied the old Chinese political wisdom and behind all 
the root moral forces, loyalty and filial piety, humanity and love, trust- 
worthiness and equitable dealing, harmony and peace. It is too early 
t6 speak positively but there has been an honest. recognition that the 
failures of the last two years have been due to violation of these tradi- 
tional virtues. Also a new attitude of stubborn determination has been 
in evidence, to do this job of saving their own country by their own 
hands, in their own way. ‘They are going to complete the Revolution, 
whatever other people may think and however painful the process may | 
be, and they believe that they can do it. | 

Sixth: The conviction throughout the San Min Chu I is that 
everything depends on the Revolution being a people’s movement. One 
cannot have lived through the past two years in a country district if 
the South without realising that the impact of the Revolution on society 
is by no means merely to engender destructiveness and hafred of 
foreigners. A new force-of public opinion has been born, a realisation 
by ordinary farmers and artisans and women that they must know what 
is going on and get ready to do, not only to suffer. These points show 
that Mr, Tai’s statement, though an exaggeration has a considerable 
substance of fact behind it.. Time alone can shew whether the rest ts 
true. Meanwhile the tide of controversy about the San Min Chu I 
flows on. I am here only concerned with whether the book shews the 
quality of mind and heart of a really great man, or whether it is as 
fecently described in a China newspaper “a jejune mixture of new sense 
and nonsense.”” Having read the book with some care I am astounded 
fhat a responsible editor could pass such a shaliow judgment. Apart 
ffom the misstatements which have been widely commented on there 
fémains a solid body of reliable information, an exceedingly insfructive 


aid able criticism of foreign countries, not concealing their strong points 


4s it does not minimise their weak ones, with a detailed plan of social 
reconstruction based not on windy slogans, such as Liberty, Fraternity 
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and Equality but on concrete principles related to the concrete problems 
of the people’s life. I would maintain that the book demonstrates its 
author to have been a wide and carefully read student in history and 
politics, a critic of sound judgment but above all and alf the time a 
great patriot, feeling his country’s sins like a hair shirt worn night and 
day and buoyed up by an indomitable faith in its future. 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, | 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better | 

Sleep to wake. 


The position then is this. We find ourselves missionaries of Christ 
in a country where a revolution is taking place. The avowed principles 
of its leader are neither immoral nor insane but stand for the good of 
the people, while he himself, a Christian by training, to the end shewed 
unmistakable Christian qualities. Whilst there was actual warfare 
going on we had to stand aloof, but is this the right attitude at the 
present time? Is there not a better way which involves an active exercise 
in believing all things, hoping all things, enduring all things? When 
a man smites thee on the right cheek . . . when a man (or the corvee) 
compels you to go one mile . . . God is never done with His calls for 
new interior acts of faith, and it is only the greater acts of faith which 
work miracles. 

It is certainly not impossible for a man with a passionate devotion 
to a dead leader to be unknowingly under the indefeasible influence of 
the God he ignores. It is possible also for a man within the covenanted 
Church to be, equally unknowing, under the same mysterious influence 
and refuse to recognise it as the Will of the God he acknowledges. 
Without the Church, as within, the Creative Spirit is at work. God 
will not be denied. The soul must face its adventure in one way if not 


another. Since then it is somewhat easy, and under the circumstances a 


little too natural, to be cautious in our prayers, so that praying may be 
little more than a petition for peace in order that we may soon get back 
to our compounds and go on making Christians; therefore let us take 
measures with merpeives, discipline our fears and inhibitions as well as 
our hopes. 

“O Jesus Christ, the Lord of all good life, who hast called. us to 
build the City of God, do Thou enrich and purify our lives and deepen 
in us our discipleship. Help us daily to know more of Thee and 
through us by the power of Thy Spirit show forth Thyself to other 


‘men. Make us humble, brave. and loving. Make us ready for ad- 


venture. We do not ask that Thou wilt keep us safe but that Thou 
wilt keep us loyal, who for us didst face death unafraid and dost live 


and reign for ever. Amen.” | 
Pi Yun Ssii, Western Hills, Peking, A ugust a 2 928. 
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Reassurance From Jerusalem 
COURTNEY H. FENN 


O the mind of the present writer, one of the largest contributions 
Ar made to the Christian Church by the epochal Jerusalem Con- 
ference is its note of reassurance as to ‘present tendencies in 

| Christian thought, purpose and program. - There were many in 
the Church who felt a great need of that reassurance in view of many 
pronouncements and announcements in both the secular and religious 

press, especially during the last two or three years. The impression had 

wie widely prevailed, not merely that Biblical criticism had victoriously 
oles bereft the Church of its inspired Bible, but also that the missionary 
P motive had ceased to be the seeking and saving of that which is lost, 
while the missionary message was no longer redemption through the 
sae sacrifice of the unique Son of God as the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world. Certain missionaries, in their own lack of 


ins a redemptive Gospel and in their desire to cater to the hot-house ex- 
hen My tremes of a Nationalism largely of their own forcing, have publicly 
ee) renounced any claim for uniqueness or absoluteness on the part of the 
for Christian religion, and obsequiously represented themselves as resident 
ich in China quite as much for the purpose of learning as for that of 
teaching, in matters of religion. Not a few have discarded the name 
re of “missionary” altogether as offensive to Chinese cultural susceptibilities, 
of and consider that their commission to China assigns them to a mutual 
ted sharing of the two national cultures, including the religions which are 
sas a part of those cultures. Indeed, it is stated by leaders who were 
a present at Jerusalem that not a few delegates journeyed thither with 
‘od ME ¢very intention of advocating just that attitude of Christianity toward 
xi other religions in the future. But somehow, under the overwhelming 
‘a influence of the Holy Spirit, in the midst of those most sacred scenes, 
- at that most Christian time of the whole year, those delegates found it 
‘ impossible to see things as they had. seen them in the abstruse aridity 
ra of their academic thinking, in college halls and on ordinary conference 
“- platforms’ In Passion Week, on Olivet, the Man of Nazareth was 
| present with a reality conceivable only of the Son of God; and the 
to Profound yet simple meaning of His Gospel could not be misunderstood. 
ie Under this potent influence the findings of the Council were far other 
a than had been anticipated by a majority of those who had gathered ra 
ia from the ends of the earth. Many a resolution prepared at home in — 
4. the study, or wrought out on the long journey, never emerged from 
ue the pocket of its drafter, and many a man voted for a message or a 
‘ finding which he had come there determined to oppose. It was not 


possible to be “ashamed of the Gospel of Christ” in Gethsemane or on 
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Calvary; and not only England and America, but Germany and India, 
Japan and China, united in affirming the “World Mission of Christian- 
ity” in a message which is nothing more nor less than the old Gospel 
of salvation by the grace of God through a divine Saviour, apart from 
whose there is no other name under heaven whereby men of any race 
must be saved. Not a few of the delegates testified to a real revival of 
religion im their own souls, a clarification of confused thinking, a success- 
ful revolt against msidiously captivating naturalism, a new realization of 
the hopelessness of the world without Christ, and of His all-sufficiency, 
2 fresh love-constraint to be more faithful ambassadors for Him to the 
millions who need Him, and a strengthened resolution that in all things 
He must have the pre-eminence. Board secretaries returned to their 
offices with a more definitely personal missionary consecration, mission- 
aries returned to their fields, or went home on their furloughs, determined 
to. stress as never before the evangelistic note, and nationals from mission 
lands went back to their respective countries, not only convinced of the 
practically universal desire of the Christian world to recognize and fully 
respect the autonomy of the national churches, but also imbued with a 
new appreciation of the responsibilities entailed by that autonomy, and 
2 new conviction of their own obligation to live “the life hid with Christ 
in God,” that His unique sufficiency for their country’s need may be 
made more manifest to all their people. 

How true it has been, of the past few years, as declared in “The 
Christian Message’ of the Jerusalem Conference, that “on all sides 
doubt is expressed whether there is any absolute truth or goodness. A 
new relativism struggles to enthrone itself in human thought.” And 
that “relativism” has been taking the nerve from much of the missionary 
enterprise, at least on its spiritual side. It has persuaded men that other 
races as well as individuals should be left to their natural “‘self-expres- 


sion” in philosophy and religion, perhaps even in morals, though they 


admit that the good of these races unmistakably demands their acquisition 


of new knowledge of physical laws and of social institutions. The 


apprehended unacceptability of the supernatural in historic Christianity 
when presented to people just in the iconoclastic act of casting away the 
superstitions of paganism at the behest of a newly acquired purely 
material science, has led many a missionary to cut various elements from 
the old Gospel, to touch but lightly on other elements, and to lay extreme 
amd exciusive emphasis on those elements which were not likely either 
to be a “stumbling block to the Jew” or “foolishness to the Greek.”’ The 
only walk which they have dared to recommend, in these days, is a 
walk by sight, since that by faith was likely to be regarded as more 
tenuous than: the spider’s webbing, less luminous than the blind man’s 
course. And truly there was nothing new in such a naturalistic “Gospel,” 


nothing really worthy of the name of “message,” for China has had her 
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sages, her philosophers and her moralists from time immemorial, and 
the uniqueness, the preciousness, of the original Christian message was 
its proclamation of redemption for a nation none of whose sages, 
philosophers or moralists had saved or could save her from that 
which she shared in common with all the world, the helpless: sinful- 
ness of her people in relation to God and Yo one another. It 
has done no good to tell the Chinese, as many have told them 
m these latter days, that they are among the most intellectual and 
the most religious people in the world, for they realize that they 
cannot carry their intellectualism, though it be superior, beyond the 
grave, and most of them are conscious, though they often appear in- 
different to the fact, that their native religions are philosophies rather 
than faiths, that they mean only fears and dreads to the ignorant and 
largely discredited theories without practical responsibilities or con- 
sequences to the enlightened. Confucius, Laotze, Gautama may be 
deified to-day, and relegated to-morrow “to the moles and to the bats,” 
without anyone feeling that his own relation to time or to eternity has 
been thereby seriously altered; while to-day “Jesus Christ has drawn 
to Himself the attention and admiration of bewildered and groping . 
mankind as never before.”’ Well was it said at Jerusalem, “Our message 
is Jesus Christ. He is the revelation of what God its and of what man 
through Him may become. In Him we come face to face with the 
ultimate reality of the wnfrverse; He makes known to us God as our 
Father, perfect and infinite in love and in righteousness, for in Him 
we find God incarnate, the final, yet ever-unfolding revelation ‘of the God 
in whom we live and move and have our being.” One is tempted to 
quote the whole of the Message, but it will surely have been read by 
every reader of this paper. The incarnation, life, death and resurrection 
of Christ, reconciliation, forgiveness, regeneration, operating in and 
with repentance and faith to the fulness of a new, eternal life in Christ 
Jesus, indwelling through the Holy Spirit, to the establishment of the 
universal Holy Catholic Church, this is the redemptive message of the 
20th century as of the first, of the Jerusalem Conference as of the 
Lausanne Conference. ‘“‘Because He Himself is the Gospel, the Gospel 
is the message of the Church to the world. It is more than a | 
philosophical theory; more than a theological system; more than a 
program for material betterment. The Gospel is rather the gift of a 
new world from God to this old world of sin and death; still more, it is 
the victory over sin and death; the revelation of eternal life in Him who 
has knit together the whole family in heaven and on earth in the com- 
nmemion of saints, united in, the fellowship of service, of prayer, and 
of praise.” The Message emphasizes justification and sanctification 
through faith, and the comfort, liberty, peace, joy, self-denial, brotherly 
service, compassionate love of those who are in Christ Jesus, and declares 
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_ that the Gospel offers the supreme goal, strength, rest and crown of life, 


that it 1s the sure source of power for social regeneration, the way cf 
escape from class- and race-hatreds into “national well-being and interna- 
tional friendship and peace.” “As in the past, so also in the present, 
the Gospel is the only way of salvation.” 

As to the missionary motive, the Council was iol positive: 
“The Gospel is the answer to the world’s greatest need ;—not our dis. 
covery or achievement ; it rests on an act of God. It announces glorious 
Truth; either it is true for all, or it is not true at all . . . The motive 
is not commercial nor political, nor religiously imperialistic nor ecclesias- 
tically dogmatic; but is the human expression of God’s own loving desire 
to share Himself with men. Christ has become life to us. We would 
share that life . . . In Christ the shackles of moral evil and guilt ar 


_ broken from human personality and men are made free,”’ and so society 


is made free. “In Christ’s cross and resurrection is power for the 
hopless, life for men and societies and nations that have lost their moral 
nerve to live .. . We believe in a Christlike world,—a world in which 
Christ will not be crucified but where His Spirit shall reign . . . We 
cannot live without Christ and we cannot bear to think of men living 
without Him. . . Our end is nothing less than the production of Christ- 
like character in individuals and societies and nations through faith in 
and fellowship with Christ the living Saviour and through corporate 
sharing of life in a divine society. Christ is our motive and Christ is 
our end. We must give nothing less and we can give nothing more.” 

The missionary spirit was declared to be that of humility and 
penitence and love, realizing that we bring God’s message, and have so 
imperfectly conveyed the Gospel of God’s Love to the world, rising 
above distinctions of nation, race, rank and class, and seeing the good 
in all imperfect faiths. The missionary spirit also gives thanks for 
the things already achieved by the Christian Church in the world, the 
liberation of women, social and industrial reforms, sensitiveness of 
conscience and closer interrelating of religion with daily life. ‘Filled 
with conviction that Jesus Christ is indeed the Saviour of the world, 
and conscious of a desperate need in ourselves and in all the world for 
what He only can supply,” the Jerusalem Council “calls upon our fellow 
Christians and all our fellow men to turn again to Him for pardon 
and for power.” 

Would that this, and that which follows it, might prove a rallying 


cry, for all missionaries and all Chinese Christians, in these days when 


a new China is in the building, to a new evaluation of creeds and aims 
and policies and methods, of attitudes to one another, to popular thought- 
movements and to the spiritual Kingship of Jesus Christ! There would 
come an end to the “scientific” paring-downs, the subjective building-ups, 
the compromising ‘‘accommodations,” the mutual suspicions and cross- 
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purposes of the recent past; and Chinese and foreigner would unite, in 
a fellowship of fullest equality, and with a faith which reaches far 
beyond sight, in attempting and carrying through that which all have 
proclaimed as their supreme aim, the revelation of God to this awakened, 
virile nation, “in the face of Jesus Christ” as ‘mirrored in the holy 
living and the loving labors of His representatives. The supernatural 
life is the only infallible witness to a supernatural faith, and he who 
lives it will never be ashamed of the Gospel of Christ just as it stands 
written in The Word, for he will have daily proof that it is indeed 
“the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” Jesus 
Christ will yet prove to be “the desire of all nations, but He is always 
more, and other, than they had desired before they learnt of Him.” | 


The Crisis in Christian Higher Education ~ 
J. LEIGHTON STUART | 


ECENT happenings in China have had serious consequences for 
Christian schools. They are at present perhaps the feature of 
Christian effort in the country most vigorously discussed and 
most attentively observed both in China and abroad. Especially 

They have been singled out 
for hostile criticism and legislative restrictions in anti-Christian agita- 
tions and are being attacked by some even of their fellow Christian 
workers as disloyal to evangelical truth and an hindrance to the cause of 
pure religion. Between these two extremes there are questionings and 
complaints, anxieties and forebodings, whether among sympathetic 
friends and supporters, their own students and alumni, or the Chinese 
and foreign public. By western residents in China they are bitterly 
denounced as chiefly responsible for recent disorders and as hot beds of 
Bolshevism which is a convenient term for all movements that tend 
to disturb the established order, just as more than one of them has 
been instanced in the inflammatory propaganda of the Communist Party * 
as among the institutions that must by all means be destroyed. Their | 
plants being among the most conspicuous and commodious in the centres ~ 
of Nationalist advance have, when occupied or damaged, led to misgivings | 
as to the wisdom of such expensive forms of educational work. The 
demand from public opinion and every governing group that Christian 
schools be registered and the requirement that there be no compulsory 
attendance on religious worship or required religious courses in the 
curriculum have forced some of them into an embarrassing dilemma and 
involved them all in criticism from one or another point-of-view accord- 
ing to the solution arrived at in each case. Less obvious but none the 
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fess real grounds of dissatisfaction are found in the inability to provide 
vocational training that gives economic relief to students and _ their 
famtilies or that has social or teligious benefit to the nation; the in- 
adequate library, laboratory arid other equipment in comparison with 
government and other private schools or standards accepted in other 
countries; fhe inferior quality of Chinese teaching when the nationalistic 
intipulse has revived iriterest in their cultural heritage, and the lack of 
fésources for strengthening the Chinese personnel on the staff; the con- 
troversial issues involved in teaching according to accepted modern 
Scientific methods and results while in harmony with religious faith; 
the failure to supply in larger numbers and of finer quality trained 
workers or active laymen to the organized Christian churches. 
| Some of these weaknesses of the Christian Colleges are due to 
historical causes. They were founded when western denominational 
divisions were taken for granted, when communication was difficult and 
geographical distances seemed great, when requirements were simple and 
however low the standards other colleges were few and feeble if they 
existed at all. It was therefore natural that separate institutions grew 
up unrelated and that each yielded to local ambitions for an expansion 
increasingly costly and difficult to maintain. The enrollment was small, 
the personal influence of missionary teachers powerful, and the output 
could be largely absorbed into professional Christian service. Under 
treaty rights each institution could develop and make claims for itself 
untrammeled save for the mission or groups of missions whose control 
was primarily asserted in the interest of a foreign conceived and 
financed evangelistic propaganda rather than in that of academic ex- 
cellence. This entire situation has now been rather suddenly and 
radically altered, although the tendencies have been felt for some time 
even when the pressure of more immediate duties or a false sense of 
security has led to neglect of needed reforms. Few if any intelligent 
Chinese Christians are interested any longer in maintaining separate 
colleges because of western ecclesiastical differences and as a matter of 
fact all of the larger bodies are themselves already committed to union 
movements. Chinese students now travel with slight hesitation from 
one part of the country to any other which offers the educational ad- 
vantages they seek. The growth of strong Chinese institutions together 
with a realization of their enormous potential resources and of the higher 
standards demanded of any college or university claiming the name, 
have combined to awaken the Christia ee institutions to the necessity for 
improvement in their equipment and curriculum. It has become essential 
tfiat provision be made for high-grade Chinese teachers in steadily in- 
creasing proportions, and that the policy of the institutions be approved 
by Chinese public opinion. New currents of thought, the nationalistic 
self-consciousness and the wide-spread disruption of the former economic 
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basis for direct Christian service are all responsible for reducing the 
number of students who leave the colleges but stay in the service of 
the churches, and the two former of these factors have reduced the 
religious effectiveness of the colleges as appraised by conventional tests 
of missionary success. | \ : 
One advantage in the swirl of recent events is that the colleges are 
being forced to clarify for themselves their policy and purpose. Are 
they to continue as undetachable parts of a foreign promoted mechanism 
which is from its very nature temporary and. the control of which 
is largely dictated in mission board rooms abroad? Or are they 
to be gradually bequeathed to similar ecclesiastical bodies in China, 
and if so does this assume the continuance of western denomina- 
tions or even unions. of these in a structurally analogous church 
or churches of China of which these colleges are functional 
agencies, to be supported by contributions of Chinese Chris- 
tians? Or should they win for themselves an established place 
in Chinese life as private institutions, Christian in atmosphere and 
influence but not ecclesiastically controlled, and if so what will be their 
basis of support and what the assurance of their continuing religious 
effectiveness? These are searching questions and the present is a crisis 
for the colleges in that they must declare themselves in answer to clamant 
pressure from within and without. Among the problems involved are 
the following. | 


Financial. It cannot be too emphatically urged that the operation 
of a modern college in China will become increasingly costly, and that 
any institution that bears the name of Christ should justify its title by 
being thoroughly good of its kind. Mediocre teachers, poorly stocked 
book-shelves, pretentious lists of subjects that cannot win the respect 
of students, vaguely cultural courses that fail to fit students for socially 
significant careers or for their own economic needs, are a discredit to the 
Christian cause. Mission boards can scarcely increase their annual ap- 
propriations and will perhaps decrease these as not a few are beginning ~ 
to do, whereas at best their help is chiefly in the form of a foreign 
personnel. On the other hand, endowments are extremely difficult to 
secure and tend to weaken the organic ecclesiastical relationships with 
consequent secularization. Funds in any substantial amounts from 
Chinese Christian sources are not to be expected for a long time and 
if sought from other sources may endanger the ecclesiastical if not the 
religious character of the institution. The chief present source of 
support must be in the United States and conditions in that country 
make any large financial appeals extremely unpromising entirely apart 
from all the present objections to giving money for enterprises in China. 


National. It is now absolutely certain that the people of China 
and whatever government may be in power intend that Christian schools 
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become registered. This determination is shared by the overwhelming 
majority of Christian Chinese, especially those connected with them, 
The reorganization of the Board of Managers when necessary to secure 
a majority of Chinese and the appointment of Chinese executive heads has 
already proven a blessing in disguise. But the insistence on the vol- 
untary character of religious exercises is causing pronounced difference 
of views. Some institutions had already decided on purely religious 
grounds that such a policy was the wiser one. Others, however, have 
been required by their supporting constituencies to stand for the ad- 
ministrative enforcement of chapel attendance and classes on religion. 
Whatever western mission board secretaries or educators may argue 
about educational principles or the right of religious freedom, the issue 
is at present not so much educational or religious as nationalistic. The 
Chinese people have both the right and the might to decide the 
type of schools foreigners are to be allowed to conduct on Chinese 
soil, and it would seem that the only alternatives ethically defen- 
sible and actually feasible are either to comply with the regulations 
or to close the schools. It may, however, be of encouragement to note 
the results of a questionnaire sent by a Chinese advisory committee to 
which forty persons, chiefly college executives, replied. The factors 
determining the Christian character of the institution were listed in 
order of importance. The curriculum courses were last in the list with 
only two votes, and chapel was not even mentioned. Evidently therefore 
the experience in China would indicate that Christian influence is not 
as dependent on regimentation by administrative authority as is supposed 
by some of its western advocates. The anti-Christian objections are 
very largely due to racial or economic relationships or theological con- 
tentions rather than to the real essentials of the religion of Jesus and 
are therefore to be classed under this heading and from the same stand: 
point avoided. 


Administrative. It is now generally agreed among those connected 
with the colleges that they are too many in number for available Chris- 
tian resources in the West to maintain worthily, to say nothing of the 
Chinese Church of the not too distant future; that the emphasis has 
been upon continuing and expanding those that happen now to exist 
rather than—as should be the case—sacrificing extensiveness of effort 
to quality and efficiency; and that to accomplish the fullest and finest 
total result the colleges should be and indeed must be correlated so as 
to achieve a comprehensive, unified program with no needless duplication 
but with thorough-going cooperation in all respects. This has been 
argued for ever since the time of the Educational Commission six years 
ago and is more or less accepted in principle. But the concrete applica- 
tions have been difficult, not merely on even mainly because of the 
desires of college executives and their faculties but chiefly because of 
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the constituencies behind them—alumni, missions, boards of control, 
supporting bodies—and the complicated process for effecting changes. 


_ Religious. The colleges must continue under new conditions and 
by appropriate methods to be dynamically and aggressively Christian. 
They must continue to train students for Christian service as these can 
be utilized and to inspire as far as possible all their students with the 
spirit of such service whatever careers they enter. They must make 
it unmistakably clear that there is no essential conflict between modern 
knowledge in any field of inquiry and Christian experience, nor between 
wholehearted patriotism and loyalty to Jesus Christ. Despite the fact 
that the proportion of students from Christian homes or middle schools 
may decrease and that enforced exposure to Christian teaching or emo- 


tional appeals will be no longer permissible, they must find even better 


ways of exerting religious influence. They must commend Christianity 
in terms that interest and win approbation from the Chinese people of 
to-day, and are demonstrations of corporate Christian living. They 
must develop in the Chinese faculty, who will increasingly be in control, 
whatever is the Chinese equivalent for western missionary zeal, and thus 
build up a tradition without which their permanent Christian character 
is doomed. All this must be achieved through spiritual and personal 
forces as against the administrative controls which have been so largely 
relied on in the past. It is a tremendous challenge to venturesome faith 
in the abiding realities of human need and the sufficiency of Jesus Christ 
to meet such need. } 


This is in brief the background with which the Council of Higher 
Education met for a week in July of this year and considered the re- 
commendations of a Chinese Advisory Committee which had been meet- 
ing for a month previous. The Shanghai heat was intense and the 
sessions very strenuous. Any attempt to solve the problem simply by 
a joint financial campaign in America to enable each institution to do 
what it desired was felt to be as futile as undesirable. Finally a detailed 
program was worked out and agreed to by those present practically with- 
out dissent. Notably in two features it contained more cause for en- 


couragement than all the difficulties described above can dispel. 


(1) A new attitude. There was a determination to treat the 
problems as a common issue and to find a solution which would enable 
us to work together in a program we can all endorse. If approved by > 
the constituent bodies our distribution will become functional and regional 
as against the accidental unrelated way in which each college has hitherto 


developed. 

_ (2) Chinese leadership. The most distinctive feature of this 
Council meeting was the presence of the splendid young Chinese pre- 
sidents of a number of institutions. It was chiefly their advocacy of 
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the reforms proposed that secured their adoption. They were an earneg 
of the truly Chinese but no less truly Chistian future before thes 
institutions. 

Because of these. two factors the problems. financial, 
and religious, real and: acute though. they be,.can be confidently faced 
Meanwhile we who are. attempting to do so bespeak ‘the sympathetic 
| understanding and support. in-all practical forms of all those who desire 
with us to see.these institutions fulfil their. highest Purpare. 


A S 


NETTIE MABELLE SENGER 


FE. write and talk much these days. of an indigenous, ‘siikanencins 
Church, It is the one great present.interest in China. If we 
can see even the least growth toward an indigenous church we 
feel encouraged. But we all differ as to what we are working 

and the: way to. get. there. De.we hope for an .autonomous 

Chinese Chureh or: self-supporting branches of western denominations’ 

Even if.we.see our goal clearly we do not seem able to -make. much 

progress with everything: so tightly interwoven with paid workers and 

ioreign . control. Said one earnest Chinese Christian, “Your excessive 
use of. foreign funds has ‘spoiled us.” No one meant to do this, but 
it has.been done:and. now we want to raise ‘up. a. church from Chinese 
soil: How can this be done? Cutting budgets has no particular con- 
nection with the problem. As I see it “foreign” money is an outside 
issue that has magnified the. unimportant side—the materialistic—and 
has ‘made ‘it’ seem like the goal when it is not even the means. Little 

“foreign” money is needed to establish a church in rural China. The 

present difficulty is to change the viewpoint and switch from the ex- 

tensive .use of “foreign” money, as well as “foreign” control, to a 

iocal body of laymen with local leadership. 

‘A. church is a spiritual fellowship of | believers banded * together 
in heart (not in a materialistic way) into,a community of one life and 
purpose in Jesus. It isa body.of people banded together in one purpose, 
that of promoting in themselves and their community the life of Jesus. 
No one can be a member of this body who does not in some. small 
measure have this purpose, and desire to grow in this ideal. To further 
this life they meet together for worship, which is communion with God, 
and need no set forms for its expression. Through the Holy Spirit 
and prayer they get strength to grow in this new life. Thus they learn 
more of the spiritual life and how to live it, putting off little by little 
the old and living the new. They learn te live Christ by living the new 
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life. They learn to pray by praying. They get spiritual strength by 
living in new spiritual experiences. 

For an outside party, namely the evangelist, to come to a village 
and bring into existence such a life and nurture it, he must first live it 
himself. : _He must be enjoying the richness of a life in Christ with all 
its peace, love, endurance, suffering and even. persecution, reaching his 
highest’ possibilities in all the beauties of Christ himself. He must see 
clearly the part he is to play to help this given community enjoy the same 
abundant life he enjoys. He, or she, comes not to tell Bible stories or 
to teach Bible lessons. He comes to.change people’s viewpoint and set 
their hearts on another goal.» He comes to give them a vision of them- 
selves as Christ sees them—loved children of his Heavenly Father. He 
comes to stir in them a passion ‘to be like their Savior. -He comes to 
help them grow step by step from. where they are into a symmetrical 
character: beautiful, useful, intelligent, holy in - Jesus .as 
functioning in ‘society. How can he do this? Not by extensive. ‘use 
of ‘foreign’ money. The less he uses the better the work. 

The: evangelist coming to the village with such a noble, Christlike 
purpose:must:live so the people can.see Jesus in him; and can have the — 
good feeling of Christ’s love when near him. He must be a man grow- 
ing in.Christian‘graces and spiritual experience. Such.an evangelist will 
he on fire to conserve life. He does all as unto God. There is no shrink- 
ing from duty: when the missionary. is not there because he works. for 
f his Father in the interests of his fellowmen. Salary holds:a small :part 
\ of his-interest because he gets his reward from his Father. for whom he 
works. Foreign funds for chapel, gate-keeper or other. things have no 
connection with his work and he does not agitate the question. . He 1s 
working to bring. forth a new-life in the village and not: to establish 
an institution. - He.does not lose . face by getting less salary or doing 
more ‘work than. his classmate because his ideal, his Master, is. Jesus; 
and until he has: suffered as his Master did he feels ‘he has not gone 
all the way and is willing to: endure more. 

Whenever ‘he teaches reading, Bible,: public hygiene, or 
it is but. to promote a greater life and not’ as an end in itself; and he 
works:toward his ideal already set, which is that the village: might live 
more nobly and his fellows grow, in Jesus. You will probably say this 
is an impractical ideal! But nothing short of this is permissible if we 
“0 out in the name of Jesus! 

The foreign evangelists have the highest work of love conceivable; 
first, living this great life themselves, not in a mission compound but 
in the villages among their Chinese friends; second, leading the Chinese 
evangelists on in this life; and third being helpful intelligent, factors 
in leading the villages into this life. When the foreign evangelist 
brings himself to live so people can see Jesus in him every day and every 
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hour and helps the Chinese evangelists and village friends to grow in 
such a life, he has no time for administering funds or planning great 
policies. “Live! Live! Live like Jesus! Everybody live like Jesus!” 
is his motto! When this becomes the great goal, the burning desire, 
and passion of every foreign leader, the Chinese leader will follow suit 
and the details of establishing the Church will find their rightful place 
in the local village of new believers. Their leader is always their 
counselor but never their lord. When “foreign” funds are given think 
of them in this dight, and ascertain whether the new life will be helped 
or hindered by their use. Very, very little money is needed; and in 
getting it in this way the new life would only be stunted. 

Secondary schools and hospitals here in China, as at home, need 
more outside financial aid but that is another question quite separate 
and apart from the church to be established for and by laymen in villages, 
where no outside evangelist is needed to lead every service. The laymen, 
as they grow, want their own communion with God and will plan for 
their own worship when they are stirred by a real spiritual life. Their 
service need not be set into the worship-mould prepared by the western 
world. They will plan and enter into such a worship-program as they 
can follow: an imported form would only be cumbersome. Periodical 
help from leaders of the above mentioned type is valuable, but an 
evangelist who does not have this vision and new growing life will hinder 
rather than help the new body of believers. Such a one should not be 
sent to them for he has no contribution to make. Fewer evangelists, 
and of this type will do more by far than many of those under the 
present system. | | 

A sifting is necessary both in foreign and Chinese leadership. Only 
those should be retained who will work to this end. This is China’s 
day of setting her house in order. If evangelists have a vision such as 
is stated above they are needed here. If not, there is no crying need for 
their services. It is not “foreign” funds that the Chinese Church needs. 
It is not western learning she needs. It is not science. All of these are 
good and have their place but not in the evangelist’s program. He must 
be a spiritual leader! He himself must be learned in all these things. 
He must be up to date on Chinese classics, Chinese new learning, science, 
western education and Bible training, living a fresh new life, always 
growing in Christ in order to meet the demands of his noble calling 
among the villages. But knowing all these things he lives and preaches 
only Christ, who died for the world and lives again. This will, to my 
mind, solve the autonomous church problem and bring into existence 
a body of believers living in the strength and love of their Father from 
whom they get their support and leadership. We evangelists have a 
great labor of love in this Jaymen’s church, but the church established 
is theirs not ours. 
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Reform the Chinese Written Language ! 


HOMER H. DUBS 


the adoption, by a great and ancient country, of modern civiliza- 

tion, creates many difficult problems, some of the most serious 

of which may not be at first apparent. A long period of study 
of the Chinese language and of experience in Chinese schools has con- 
vinced the writer of the dominating importance of one problem, which 
is here presented in a series of theses: 


VERY friend of China wants her to progress “a | dowels But 


1. China needs a thoroughly literate citizenry in order to take her 
rightful place as one of the leading civilized nations. 

Modern civilization is different from ancient civilization in that 
culture and education must not be confined to a few of the upper class, 
but must be spread throughout the whole population. Rome and Greece 
could flourish with a small, intelligent aristocracy in control; but no 
modern nation can become great unless the people as a whole have at 
last the rudiments of education. Modern manufacturing requires that 
the worker shall be more than a machine—invention has relegated to 
the machine all purely routine performance, and left to human beings 
those operations which require intelligence. The greater the literacy 
of a people, the easier it becomes to secure such intelligence on the part 


of its workers. Business and trade likewise require literacy. The ad- 


vertisement depends upon a literate population for its appeal, and adver- 
tisement is the life of trade. The health of the community requires 
universal literacy—unless each individual cooperates in hygienic move- 
ments, a foothold is left for epidemics and disease. But how can he 
cooperate intelligently unless he can read? So the children of the ed- 
ucated die because of the contagion which comes from the families of 
the illiterate. The eradication of the superstitions which hamper pro- 
gress in all lines likewise waits upon literacy. But most important of 
ail, modern government is founded upon the prerequisite of a literate 
citizenry. Democracy depends upon public opinion, not force, for its 
guarantee; but how can there be an intelligent public opinion when the 
people cannot read? Thus the development of manufacturing, trade, 
sanitation, and government, as well as of many other sides of life, 
depends upon literacy. Those nations which are most literate and whose 
people are most educated have been the ones which have progressed most 
rapidly and to the greatest extent. The phenomenal progress of Japan 
in the last half-century is largely due to the fact that her people can 
almost all read and so gain contact with new ideas. In the teaching of 
the common people to read lies one of China’s most important problems. 
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2. The learning of one or two thousand characters, while good 
so far as it goes, yet does not make a person literate. — | 

The efforts of various agencies in teaching illiterates to read 4 
thousand characters are extremely commendable, and, under present 
circumstances, one of the most hopeful signs in China. -These people 
have realized the need of teaching the common people to read, and have 
done the best they could. But it is deceiving ourselves to say that a 
person who can read one or two thousand characters is really literate 
He cannot read an ordinary book or newspaper—how can he be said 
to be literate? He has to have specially prepared literature. He is like 
a man who can only walk on crutches—it is fine that he can walk at all 
and the persons who have given him the crutches are to be highly com- 
mended; but he is nevertheless a cripple, and it is misleading to call him 
a normal, well person, because he can hobble along. What is needed 
in China is a method whereby the ordinary man can read any paper or 
book which he finds it necessary or advantageous to read—something 
which those who are confined to specially prepared literature cannot do. 

Yet it is idle to expect that the common people of China will ever 
learn to read the present cumbersome Chinese character. It takes to 
much time and other duties are too important. The Chinese written 
language is the most difficult language of any civilized country, and 
Chinese schoolboys must spend years in mastering the mere mechanics 
of reading and writing, so that little time is left for other studies 
The child of ordinary parents cannot spend four to seven vears learning 
how to read and write; his time is to precious. If he is in favored 
circumstances, and can afford that much time, how much better it would 
be to put most of his time on more fruitful studies! Literacy 1 
essential, but with the present method of writing the Chinese language, 
literacy cannot be expected of any large proportion of the people. There- 
in lies China’s problem. 7 


35. Lap alphabet or syllabary cannot represent the C hinese inoue 
successfully. 


All other civilized nations, including Japan, have solved the problem 
of writing by adopting a phonetic system which expresses the sound of 
a letter or a svilable, and so makes writing and reading easy. China 
recently adopted such a system, but the National Phonetic (4 7 = #) 
has failed to come into general use. Its authors realized the hopelessness 
of attempting to write the Chinese language clearly in this fashion, and 
so intended it primarily as a method of bringing about a unified pro- 
nunciation. It is fitted for that purpose, though it is a fact of history 
that no standard pronunciation of any language ever came into commot 
use in such a manner. But a unified pronunciation, desirable as it 1s. 
is not the primary problem for China, for generations are necessary 
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to bring about such a national pronunciation; what is needed now is 
the creation of a written language which shall be easy to write and to 
read. 

The reasons why an alphabet or syllabary is unsuitable to the 
Chinese language are not hard to find. The Chinese spoken language 
is different from that of any other civilized nation. It is monosyllabic, 
tonic, and uninflected. In a polysyllabic language, such as Japanese 
or English, where two or more syllables are put together to make one 
word, many thousands of different words are possible, no two of which 
sound alike, and the writing of the sound of a word gives a sufficient 
clue to what the word is. But a monosyllabic language is strictly limited 
inthe number of differently sounded words. A careful phonetic analysis 
of the speech of one city in the Yangtze valley gave the result that only 
340 distinct spoken syllables are in use there. The use of tones helps 
ereatly in distinguishing similarly spoken words, but each spoken syllable 
is not always used in all possible tones, and so there are only about 1,200 
differently pronounced words in use in that city. When this number is 
compared with the many thousand different characters in the language, 
it is easily seen that there must be many different characters which have 
radically different meanings but are pronounced alike. A careful count 
shows that cases where there are twenty or thirty characters pronounced 
alike are by no means uncommon, and that the number of syllables which 
have only two or three characters pronounced in that manner is extremely 
small. It is thus the nature of the Chinese spoken language which 
makes it certain that any attempt to write Chinese by means of symbols 
which express only the sound of the spoken words will be a failure, 
because each symbol will be highly ambiguous and will not be easily 
understood. What is needed is a method whereby each of the characters 
is expressed by a different symbol. 

Hence there arises the problem: In what way can the Chinese 
language be written so that it can be easily learned and easily read? 
The problem is not to invent some plan for a new pronunciation to be 
adopted some time in the future, but a method of writing which will 
be usable now. | 


4. The most promising solution of this difficulty ts a carefully 
worked out method of writing, which combines alphabetic (or syllabic) 
symbols with a “radical.” 

Most of the present Chinese characters are composed of two parts, 
a “radical” (#§ #), which gives a suggestion as to the meaning, and 
another part which has been called the “phonetic,’’ because it often gives 
the pronunciation. Thus there are #4 and #§ and 48 and ff, in each 
of which #4 is evidently the part of the characters (the — which 
indicates the sound. On the other hand, there are FR, 3, 
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and f, in which J, the radical, indicates to what class of objects each 
of these characters belongs, and so helps to give the meaning. If only 
all Chinese characters were written systematically in this manner, the 
Chinese language would be very easy to learn—the learning of a set 
of phonetics and radicals would provide a clue to the pronunciation and 
meaning of any character. But the writing of the Chinese language, 
like that of other ancient languages, was haphazard, so that the same 
phonetic is pronounced differently in different arenas. Consider, for 
example, AH, and or 46, FE, HE, FE, Ri, MB, and BE. Like. 
wise the same radical has come to —e words ‘which have radically 
different meanings, such as fj, 3, se. ZH, and ge. In this way, 
each character must be learned bv itself, and there are no general 
principles by which the meaning or pronunciation of a character are 
surely determined. 

The principles for the successful. and easy writing of the Chinese 
language are now apparent. The fundamental characteristic of the 
present writing, that of using a radical and a phonetic, must be kept, 
otherwise there will be too many homonymns, words pronounced and 
written alike, but with utterly different meanings. But the use of an 
alphabet or syllabary to indicate the pronounciation, so that the same 
symbols denote the same pronunciation throughout, would make the task 
of reading much easier; and the careful classification of words by 
meanings, with the assignment of a radical to each logical class, would 
put order and easy learning where there is at present disorder and 
difficulty. As an example, suppose that ff? were written for §, 


for for for fk, for K™” for 4e, BH for 
3% for 8, for me, for for MH, and fr F, 


how much easier than the present method of learning each character 
separately it would be to master the sound of the one phonetic, 


by learning its parts, the letters * (for ‘l’),—(for ‘i’), and the tone- 
mark ‘fy (to indicate the third tone, - 3*), and then ilearn the different 
meanings of the radicals which tell to which class each word belongs. 
If the Chinese language were written in this: fashion, the learner, on 
coming upon a new word, would have two indications of what it 1s, 
the phonetic, giving its pronunciation, and the radical, giving the class 
of ideas to which it belongs. Thus any word could be easily learned 
and remembered. It is not too much to say that such a method of 
writing would enable the learning of 5,000 characters in the time which 
it now takes to learn only 500. In this way, not only could all the 
Chinese people become literate, but the precious time of China's school- 
boys could be saved; they could be put to more profitable tasks than 
the memorizing of Chinese characters. Even those who wished to learn 
the Chinese character would find that the approach through such a semi- 
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phonetic, semi-radical mode of writing would make the learning of the 
ancient character easier. 

It is evident that the worth of such a new method of writing would 
depend greatly upon the wisdom and carefulness with which the symbol 
for each character is selected, and upon the wide atquaintance with and 
deep knowledge of the Chinese language of those who perform that task. 
Only great care in working out the details can make such a plan 
success ful. 

It would at first appear as if such a system of writing could be 
obtained by writing the present radical beside the National Phonetic for 
each character. But the present system of radicals is so haphazard that 
only confusion would come in that way. Not the historic derivation of 
words, but their present use and fundamental meaning should be deter- 
minative in deciding how they could be written. 

The different pronunciations in different sections of the country 
make difficulties’ for any phonetic system of writing. But these 
difficulties are not so great as might be thought, for these differences 
in pronunciation, outside of a few districts where the Mandarin (‘§ #) 
is not spoken, are usually regular and uniform, in accordance with 
Grimm’s law. While a word pronounced ‘huang’ in the Yellow river 
region is pronounced ‘fuang’ in Hunan, yet that change is uniform, 
in that alf words pronounced ‘huang’ in one region are _ pro- 
nounced ‘fuang’ in the other. So we need only to take a certain 
symbol or group of symbols, such as ', and let them be pro- 
nounced ‘hu’ in one district and ‘fu’ in another. In this way, the 
phonetic part of the writing should be characterized by what Bertrand 
Russell calls ‘systematic ambiguity,’ so that, while it may not exactly 
express the pronunciation of any one place, yet it should allow itself 
to be translated into different pronunciations by giving different values 
to the same symbol in different districts. The Wade system of romani- 
zation has this systematic ambiguity, and so is useful in different parts 
of the country. It will thus be necessary to learn the “spelling” of each 
character, but that difficulty would not be greater than to learn English 
spelling. 

It is greatly to be hoped that, as soon as feasible, capable Chinese 
scholars will undertake the task of creating such a new system of writing, 
in order that the terrible handicap of. illiteracy may soon be lifted from 
the Chinese people, and that they may be able to continue the progress 
to which their past history so gloriously entitles them. 
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Jesus Christ 
A Devotional Study 


E. E. AIKEN 


ESUS Christ is the “Rock of Ages.” On His own Person He 

Himself founded His church. He is the Son of God, not 

merely in the sense in which all men are created “in the image 

of God” and are children of the Heavenly Father, but in the 
infinitely deeper sense in which He only is Son of God. He is the 
“effulgence’ of the Divine “glory,” and the “very image’ of God; He 
is the Lord of the world, and the saviour of mankind; ‘‘In him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” and “of his fulness we all” may 
receive, and “grace upon grace.’ 

He 1s the; Son of God, and allso the Sin of man. As children have 
the natures of both father and mother, so He has the natures of both 
God and man: He is the “God-man.’’ He has all that belongs to 
Divinity and all the fulness of humanity. The strength and goodness 
of the man and the love and tenderness of the woman in fullest measure 
are in Him: as when He was on earth, so now at -the-tight hand of 
the Majesty on high.” 

This union of the human and the Divine in one Person is the 
endless charm, the supreme attractiveness, the wonderful mystery ot 
Jesus Christ: which draws the world to Him. 

Christ came from heaven to earth, and is “Immanuel—God with 
us; by the Incarnation, on the other hand, man was taken up in a 
new sense into the Divine, and the great Head of-our race, Who is one 
with ourselves, is also one with the Son of God, who has “all authority” 

‘Sn heaven and on earth.” 

Christ is the One all-sufficient Mediator between God ‘and man, 
having Himself come and preached peace w ith God and peace on earth: 
giving “his life a ransom for many. 

The wonderful things which He did during His earthly life were 
the natural expression of His Divine goodness and power. He speaks 
“as one having authority; and “the unclean spirits’ and ‘“‘even the 
winds and the sea obey him.”’ ‘And he came nigh and touched the bier: 
and the bearers stood still. And he said, “Young man, [| say unto thee, 
Arise. And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak. ”  “Tesus cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come torth. And he that was dead came 
forth.” 

Jesus Himself rose from the grave, and thus “abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light. és 

“Never man spake like this man.” He said, “We speak that which 
we know, and bear witness of that which we have seen;” “No one hath 
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ascended into heaven, but he that descended out of heaven, even the 
Son of man.’ 

- The knowledge of God, which is given us with ever increasing ful- | 
ness through Christ, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, is the 
supreme truth, the crown and glory of all know letlge : the inspiration 
of life upon earth, and the assurance of immortality in the world beyond; 
the adequate support of the universal church, of the advancing civiliza- 
tion of modern times, and of the world-wide brotherhood of man. 

The first and greatest duty—the highest privilege and most glorious 
opportunity also—of every man is to believe on Jesus Christ; and 
in this lies all ‘“‘promise and potency” of meng, for this life and for 
that which is to come. 

All who follow the leading of the Holy Spirit and believe on 
Christ belong to the Church Universal, the family of God, the household 
of faith, on earth and in heaven: in which God is the Heavenly Father, 
Jesus Christ is the great Elder Brother, the Holy Spirit is the Guide 
and Comforter, and all we are brethren. | 

Christ is ever present by His Spirit with those who believe on 
Him, making His Church like Himself, pure and holy, that He may 
present it to Himself and to the Father ‘ta glorious church, not having 
spot or wrinkle or anv such thing: and the Holy Spirit is ever working 
on His behalf, to make every man “perfect in Christ Jesus,” and to 
bring the whole Church and each member of it into ever-enlarging 
abundance of life and blessing through Him. | 

This blessing is for all men: and thus Christ associates His dis- 
ciples also with Himself in His Divine work of the saving and helping 
and blessing of men. 

The gloriots vision which He opens betore the “eye and prospect 
of the soul” is that of blessedness with Himself and with His people, 
in “joy unspeakable and full of glory,” through ages that shall have 
no end. 


Our Book Table 


AtritupES Towarps OTHER FaitHs. “DANIEL J.- FLEMING. Association Press, 347 
Madison Press, New York. Gold $1.75. 


The author of this timely volume is Professor of Missions at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. He has utilized his world-wide con- 
tacts to gather together concrete instances of friendly relationships and 
appreciative attitudes betwee” the adherents of differing faiths, and thus 
has made practical and constructive the discussion of a topic that is usually 
altogether too theoretical. He does not, therefore, confine himself to 
outlining what attitude Christians should take towards other faiths but 
piles up modern meagents to show what they are actually doing. The in- 
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cidents given deal with such practical matters as the interchange of prayers, 
hymns, experience, funds, and hospitality. In other words this book takes 
us into that everyman’s land where the adherents of differing faiths 
actually share their experience and values. The dangers lurking in such 
an unfenced and uncharted territory are frankly faced. These do not and 
should not, however, prevent excursions thereinto. The author does 
not stop here. He attempts to suggest some of the aspects of the 
philosophy of religion that might both guide fearless experimenters in this 
field and enable the more hesitant to see how they might avoid the 
dangers when themselves venturing into this land of inter-religion friendli- 
ness and appreciation. The Christian needs, of course, to walk with 
great discrimination in this uncharted territory. No general rules are 
proposed that will always fit even the same, leave alone all circumstances, 
The Christian can, for instance, contribute financially at times to non- 
Christian activities: at other times he should not. Local and varying 
situations and motives must determine the action proper in any set of 
circumstances. Three guiding points do, however, stand out. First, the 
Christian should remember that it is better for folks to have an inadequate 
religion than none at all. That will tend to soften the ultra-iconoclastic 
attitude. Second, when considering the possibility of cooperating with 
or assisting enterprises controlled by non-Christians the human need in- 
volved should be the guiding factor. Third, to walk in this uncharted 
territory will involve little or no danger if Christians who enter it are 
guided by a sincere devotion to Christ. We have said that this territory 
of inter-religion relationships is uncharted. That is clear enough from the 
fact that this book raises more questions than it attempts to answer. 
This attitude of questioning is inevitable and necessary. For modern 
Christians have little or no experience from which to deduce rules and 
regulations to define their relationships to non-Christian faiths even if 
such are desired. This book is a virile challenge throughout to new think 
ing. To read it is to envisage a large field for demonstrating the spirit 
of the Christian. 


THe Procress or Wortp Win— Missions. By Rev. Rosert H. Grover, M.D., F.R.GS., 
(Missionary in China for Etghtcen Years; Foreign Missions Secretary for Eight 
Years; Now Director of Missionary Course in the Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago). James Clarke & Co., Ltd. 9 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2, London. 
1925. Svo., pp. xviti—416. Price, 7/6. | 
This book comes the nearest of any we have seen to fulfilling a parti- 

cular long-cherished wish of our own, that a history of Christianity might 

be written as the histories of particular nations often are, namely, from 
the standpoint of the whole, not a part at the expense of the other parts; 
and so woven around the common ideals and the common heroes of the 
group, as to arouse enthusiasm and devotion, ...a sort of universal 

Christian allegiance that would correspond to what patriotism, or nation- 

alism in its highest sense, is to the nation. This book appears to be a 

step in that direction. 

| It is world wide in scope, and while the various chapters deal with 

Christian missions by geographicaf areas, we feel that to be merely a matter 

of convenient form. In the spirit and outlook of the volume, neither race, 

nationality, sect or period of time is significant. The rise and develop- 
ment of the Christian Movement in the earth as a homogeneous whole 
forms the theme. The more technical facts of geography, ethnology, and 
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statistics are given with sufficient fullness to form a substantial background 
for understanding the movement, but it is the living development that re- 
ceives chief attention ; particularly the lives and deeds of the great Christian 
leaders, whose biographies make the chief interest of the narrative. It 
is remarkable that the author has been able to present the essential facts 
over so wide a range, from the ascension of Jesus to the World Missionary 
Atlas of 1925, and yet retain so much of popular material and to present 
it in so readable a style as he has done. 

There are six full page maps. The bibliography fills eight pages, but 
judging by the list of titles given for China, it is quite limited in extent, 
and not particularly discriminating. The view-point and vocabulary of 
the book, while not seriously objectionable, retains much of the flavor of 
previous years that 1s less appreciated in recent times; for example, the 
use of the term “heathen”, and the ate that it connotes: and such a 
sentence as this: 


“God, however, turned the unhappy event the Opium War) to China’s spiritual 
hlessing, for by the Treaty ot Nanking the five ports of Canton, Amoy, Fuchow, 
Ningpo and Shanghai were opened to foreign residence and trade, and Hongkong was 
ceded to Great Britain. At once there followed an inrush of missionary forces and 
activities such as has probably never been paralleled in any other land in the same time.” 


In similar manner the Boxer uprising, as a result of which the foreign 
powers imposed upon China an indemnity of $333,000,000 in gold and “new 
conditions which put missionary work on a safer basis”, is portrayed as 
a dark storm cloud which truly had a silver lining. In the present dav 
when missions and missionaries are striving with one accord to clear them- 
selves of the accusation of having relied too much on foreign diplomatic 
and military power for the promotion of their enterprise, the expression 
of such sentiments as the above sound quaint, to say the least. 

The book should prove satisfactory as a text or reference book in 
any class for the study of missions or church history, and for the general 
reader who desires to survey the general course of the spread of Chris- 
tianity in the world. 

M. K. 


JerusALEM: A CriticaAL Review or “THe Mission or CHristTIANity.” RoLanp 
ALLEN. World Dominion Press, 1, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4, 1/-. 


Mr. Allen lists, discusses and criticises twenty-three inferences drawn 
from the report of the Jerusalem Meeting. In addition he attempts to 


point out the “confusions, contradictions and obscurities” in the report 
which he thinks “no one can dispute’.. Fle marshals a veritable platoon 
of criticisms. His is, in short, the voice of the opposition to the general 
position taken at Jerusalem. Oppositions help towards clear thinking. 
‘Mr. Allen’s sharp criticisms should be carefully read to that end. All that 


he says is thoughtful and much of it helpful, though some of it seems. 
to be born of disappointment over something. It is, “of course, inevitable 
that the Jerusalem Findings should not hang together at all points. But 
what findings or series of resolutions ever did? Yet it is helpful to have 
these pointed out. To this extent Mr. Allen’s pamphlet is useful though he 
finds much more obscurity and confusion in these findings than many 
others who scrutinize them as sincerely as he has done. What then seems 
to be Mr. Allen’s chief difficulty’ In spite of the fact that he does not 
state it very definitely we infer it to be the old one of the relation of 
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the Church's Message of individual regeneration to that of social regener- 
ation. Jerusalem tried to put the two together. Mr. Allen correctly shows 
that the early Christians did not. But he does not show why modern 
Christians should not. Many Christians have come to hold that the Church, 
and naturally also their agents, the missionary societies, must concern 
themselves with social solutions to the extent of showing Christians how to 
make their individual regeneration work socially. Jerusalem did not, as Mr: 
Allen seems to imply, suggest that the Church must assume full and all 
responsibility for setting up a “Christian civilization”. It did, however, 
recognize that Christians actually have collective responsibility in all 
racial, social and industrial relationships and must endeavor to apply their 
principles thereto as well as save themselves and others.as individuals. 
This does mean, as he suggests, “rationalizing the Kingdom” though not 
to the extent he charges Jerusalem with doing: nor does it mean relying 
on “world forces” instead of the Holy Spirit which a more careful scrutiny 
of the “Message” should have made clear to him. All this is not by way 
of counter argument so much as to make clear Mr. Allen’s position. What, 
aiter all, is the relation of the Church’s evangelical message to its actual 
responsibility to practise and influence others to practise, social equity? 
That question cannot be ignored. Mr. Allen does not answer it. Jerusalem 
tried to. Shall we selfishly concentrate on saving ourselves and leave to 
others the burden of readjusting social relationships and then just as 
selfishly step in and enjoy what as a Christian Church we have done nothing 
to secure? \Ve cannot leave the task there. We wistfully wish that Mr. 
Allen's criticisms had been somewhat less numerous and more constructive 
as regards this actual problem. We can do as we please about his criticisms 
but we cannot evade the issue Jerusalem tried to face. To read Mr. Allen’s 
criticisms is to realize that Jerusalem did not finish this task. Neither did 
those present claim to do so. But they did recognize that the Church's 
responsibility for social regeneration goes much farther than saving the 
individual, highly and primarily important as that is. Somehow we feel 
after reading both the Jerusalem Findings and Mr. Allen’s criticisms and 
passing admissions that the differences between them lie more in the use 
of words than in real motive or aim. | 2 


CoMMUNISM. Haroitp J. Laskr. Henry Holt and Co., New York. $1.00 Gold. 


Can one who doubts the value of Communism as a theory and the 
abilitv of Communists as a group to untangle society’s snarled relationships, 
especially the economic, analyze and state fairly what both claim to aim at? 
Mr. Laski’s book answers that question in the affirmative. Being one of 
the Flome University Library of Modern Knowledge it is within the means 
and time of all to read. And everybody ought to read it! For it exposes 
the fallacies of Communism in general and Marxism in particular. It 1s 
however, frankly recognized that both have a rising appeal to the proletariat. 
It is especially true of this system of thought that its appeal is successiul 
because of the truth in it and not because of its fallacies, some ot which are 
too subtle to strike the notice of those favoring the truth contained therein. 
The Communists are out to change the present social order. They pro- 
pose to distribute fairly the products of labor by, in the main, taking the 
control thereof out of the hands of the few and putting it in the hands 
of the many suffering most from existing inequities. Yet while both 
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| Marxism and Communism emphasize economic values and problems they 


do not overlook an appeal to the sacrificial potentialities of humanity. They 
aim primarily at economic equality. But they also call for sacrifice for 
their ideals and at times the subordination of economic values to higher 
and more spiritual ones. In relation to this latter the psychology of 
Communism approaches that of religion. It is doubtful, however, if the 
Communists, any more than any religious group, can solve in and by 
themselves the problems of the modern social order. To this general dis- 
ability. must be added, as a frustrating factor, the Communist policy of 
pressing rigidly a few ideas without allowing play to the human tendency for 
variation. This is unscientific. Furthermore its ardent protagonists use 
the force and suppression to which they object in a capitalist society to 
set up the order from which they are supposed to be absent. ‘This 
is obviously also a self-frustrating method. Neither the individual nor so- 
ciety can be reformed by force; it is a short-cut to domination that ends in 
disaster. The net result up to date is that the Communists have become 
simply another political party that upsets, if possible, the old ones by using 
the same methods. Mr. Laski feels that the problems of equity involved 
will be settled by mutual adjustment, as in the United States, rather than 
by the use of force. To this. of course, the Communists reply that the 
holders of power and privilege will not yield them unless forced to do 
so. The Communists are interested primarily in economic prosperity in| 
the present world and not in submission to existing inequities in view of 
spiritual prosperity in a future world. This latter is the basis of their 
charge against and rejection of religion. Thoughtful Christians will find 
themselves asking, Where does religion come in as a contributor to the re- 
moval of the inequities of the existing order against which the Communists 
are protesting albeit with questionable methods? That Communism pre- 
sents a challenge that must be met and answered this book makes clear. It 
cannot be ignored with a shrug of the shoulders. It seems to offer so much 
to so many people who suffer from having too little. In addition to its 
keen analysis of Communism this book contains much suggestive criticism 
of the existing order. It should be especially useful for groups to study 
thoughtfully together. 


SONGS OF THE PEoPLE. C ompiled by T. Z. Koo. Pp. 1-32. On sale at the Commercial 
Press, Chung Hwa Book Store, Association Press, and the ¥. W. C. 


The compiler has nerformed a signal sercice not only for his own people 
but also for all westerners who sincerely wish to secure an acquaintance 
with representative Chinese tolk-tunes. The songs cover a wide variety 
of topics and show the love of the Chinese people for mountains, running 
brooks and moonlit gardens. The volume includes the popular instrumental 
“Plum Blossom Sutte,” already transcribed in western notation by Miss 
Hammond to suggest the effect produced by Chinese instruments and to 
indicate its monodic character, and a suite of six songs from the Confucian 
Temple Music. 

Anyone who has attempted to harmonize Chinese. melodies will not 
hesitate to congratulate warmly Mr. Koo on his success in working out 


four part harmony for thesé songs, thus making them available for piano 


or organ reproduction. His protest that he has done this without previous 
musical training only serves to make his achievement more noteworthy for 
the harmonization is in many respects excellent, preserving the minor 
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characteristic of most Chinese melodies. Several singable and meaningful 
songs have been added to the all too few indigenous hymns at present 
available for patriotic and religious activities by adapting the words and 
music of some of these folks songs. 

All music lovers will be interested and stimulated by this collection, a 
study of which will enable both westerners and Chinese to understand, 
through the medium of western notation, some of the differences and simil- 


arities of Chinese and western music. 
J. ANDERSON. 


THE Pumosorpny or Lien-tzu. Baen Ler. Reprinted from the “China Journal.” 


Lieh-Tzu appears to have been, judged by this interesting sketch, a 
non-belligerent heretic. Though he accepted neither the government cr 
philosophies of his day yet he appreciated and did not seek to disturb them 
directly. All this was due to his desire to carry out his own philosophy 
described in this essay as based on “Nothingness.” Yet he believed in 
enjoying nature though he apparently stopped just short of a thorough-go- 
ing Epicureanism. 2 ‘hough he started with “nothingness” yet he believed in 
an evolutionary theory of the origin of the universe. This means, of 
course, that out of nothing evolved something. One wonders whether 
after all the term “nothingness” does describe fairly his basic thesis. His 
“thoughts follow the line of Lao-tzu” says Mr. Lee. In view of that fact 
one wonders whether absolute otherness rather than “nothingness” was not 
his real starting point.. It was “nothingness” in the sense that it was 
entirely beyond human experience. This inference, however, does not 
agree with Mr. Lee’s ideas. He has given us a very interesting interpreta- 
tion of one of China’s mystical sages. 


RESIDENT ORIENTALS ON THE AMERICAN PaciFic Coast. Exior GriNNELL MEAaks. 
University of Chicago Press. G.$3.00. | 


Economic considerations and fear based on misunderstanding go far 
to explain the oriental exclusion laws as at present existing in the United 
States. The laws passed as a result of this economic fear complex effectu- 
ally reduced Chinese and Japanese immigration. As a result the feeling 
against both has largely subsided. Of recent years direct attacks on them 
are rare and of small significance. And yet in reading this volume, pre- 
pared for the second Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, one 
realizes that the problem is far from being settled. The laws work much 
hardship though this volume does not lack instances of attempts on the 
part of authorities to handle the situation fairly. Nevertheless it reveals 
a strong current of human resentment and objection to the discriminatory 
features of existing immigration legislation and its application. Reading 
this closely documented volume leaves one with the impression that the 
immigration problem is somewhat like a discarded munition dump. If it 
could be left absoluteiy alone it would do no harm. But let someone get 
to monkeying with it and its exposive potentialities become all too 
evident. China and Japan are busy with many internal, and perhaps 
greater, problems than the discomfort or injustice experienced by the small 
migrating proportions of their populations. Furthermore while smarting 
under the same grievance they have not yet unified their efforts to remove it. 
This they may yet do. One feels that when and if they do the manner ot 
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handling this immigration problem will have to be reconsidered and im- 
proved. At present they are submitting to what they have not time to 
change. But the urge of their desire for equal treatment runs deep and 
strong. They recognize the right of nations to say who shall enter their 
territories but not their right to say that human worth varies with color or 
race. And that seems to be the crux of the question as Orientals look at it. 
To read this. volume is to get the facts, as for instance, that intermarriage is 
neither a pressing problem or biologically dangerous even if it becomes 
so. Volumes like this should be in every college library. Missionaries 
should acquaint themselves with the problem by reading them. For 
migration is another one of those problems that are never settled until 
settled right or according to the desire for just and equal treatment of all 
concerned. 


ORIENTAL Exctusion. R. D. McKenziz. University of Chicago Press. G.$2.00. 


This is a study of the actual operation of the American Immigration 
Laws as regards the Chinese and Japanese. It is one of the reports pre- 
pared for the second Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and 
is carefully documented and illustrated by various charts. The exclusion 
laws have achieved their main aim, the reduction of Oriental labor in the 
United States. With this aim both Japan and China agree: but both 
object to the method employed, that of discrimination on the basis of 
race. This is,-as a matter of fact, quite unnecessary as the application 
of existing quota laws would achieve the same end without friction. The 
working of these exclusion laws is curiously complex often involving much 
hardship. This volume shows clearly that as at present worded and 
worked they undermine international goodwill. Furthermore they only 
shift the problem. The decrease in Chinese and Japanese immigrants has 
resulted in a tremendous increase in those from Mexico. Capital also 
tends to go to the lands where cheap labor abounds if denied it in its 
own territory. Migration needs to be controlled but in an international 
way and on the basis of non-discriminatory legislation. The facts in this 
volume are interestingly set forth. © | 


Biccer IssuEs tN CHINaA’s PROBLEMS. ‘JULEAN ARNOLD. Commercial Press. 
Mexican $2.50. | 


The “bigger issues” outlined in a most challenging way by Mr. Arnold 
really resolve themselves into one—the economic needs of China. Pro- 
lessor. Hu Shih in the “Foreword,” phrases it thus :—“the fundamental pro- 
blem facing China today is the immediate concentration of all attention 


land effort to usher in a material and mechanical civilization’. Prof. Hu 


Shih confesses in “shame and repentance” that China is backward in every- 
thing. In his case disillusionment has done its final work. Mr. Arnold 
compares China’s economic status with that in the United States. One 
of the three elaborate charts included in the book gives the status of the 
U.S. in trade and industry. The other two outline that of China showing, 
of course, her backwardness. ‘To pass from her medieval civilization to a 
modern one China needs three things:—(-) Economic transportation. 
(2) The increase of individual productivity through education and labor- 
saving devices. (3) The appreciation by the individual of the respon- 
sibility of trusteeship. Much in this outline agrees with that in the reform 
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posters recently put out by the Nanking Institute of Military Technology. 


oth are schemes for the economic salvation of China. What will happen 

if all attention and effort are concentrated on ushering in a material and 
mechanical civilization in China neither Mr. Arnold or Mr, Hu Shih say. 
At this point we raise and leave the question, “Where does religion come 
in?” The text is in both Chinese and English. This fact shows that 
yg is eager for just such frank and searching advice as this outline 
offers. 


Correspondence 


The Task of the Missionary. | on ‘this one task, we would surely 

; . | work all our own life time and for 
Lo the Editor of generations afterwards without ef- 
The Chinese Recorder. fecting the desired goal—to make 
wo. not a §jittle a new paradise on earth. Why 


would this effort turn out to be 
futile, and our labour in vain: 
Because this earth is sin-stricken 
and sin-cursed! That is the root 
and the cause of all the misery and 
oppression on earth. Pull out the 
root, and remove the cause, and we 
may expect to reach the desired 


surprised when reading the article 
about “China’s Economic Challenge 
to the Missionary,” in the August 


kindly to give me space for a little 
comment on the same. 

For what purpose does the Chris- | 
tian Church send missionaries to 


the non-Christian world? Is it to end, 

further the cause of humanity? Is But how do we get rid of sin and 
it in order to alleviate the bodily - remove the curse of a? Not bv 
sufferings—Of the masses, and to changing the life conditions and 
better the moral and social order surroundings of mankind ;. the root 
of society in general? Is it divinely of sin is net there, but in the in- 
true to say, that “unless we throw | most life, in the heart and soul oi 
all of our energies into the over- | the individual. To have the heart 
coming of the existing economic and mind of the individual changed, 


inequalities. we have no right te to help him to get rid of sin and its 


expect peace of conscience,” and as curse, that 1s what really matters. 
long as we allow such barriers to And that is+the chief business ot 
exist between us and our fellow- | the missionary! : 
men, all of our other efforts will This, however, is more than man 
remain meaningless ”’ ? can do. Here God must act; and 
I for one dare to challenge that He has acted. There had to be a 
assertion; yes, I dare to assert the propitiation for the curse of sin, 
opposite, that it is neither the busi- there had to be opened a fountain 
ness of the missionary to change for the remission and cleansing ot 


the social order of China or any sin. Both were effected by the 
other country, nor to effect econ- | sacrifice and death of God’s only 
omic equality amongst this people, | begotten Son upon the cross al 
or between them and the people | Calvary, where He was made 4 
from which he has come. curse for us, and in that His blood 

And even if the whole mission- | was shed as an atonement, the 


ary body should unite and set out ‘ fountain was opened for the fe- 
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mission and cleansing from sin, so 
that sinners can now be reconciled 
to God, be taken out of the curse, 
and freed from the guilt and power 
of sin, and thus have life and 


-happiness. 


To preach the word of God, the 
law and the Gospel, about sin and 
salvation, thus helping men to turn 
to God for reconcilation and for- 
civeness, this is our first and fore- 
most duty, and this is the only way 


of salvation for the individual as— 


well as for society, because it is 
not the enmity between man and 
man that is the chief hindrance to 
a just and harmonious society, but 
the enmity between man and God, 
in that man will not submit and 
subject himself to the will and ways 
of God Almighty and Merciful. 
To have men turn to God for 
reconcifiation and forgiveness this 
is the task, that Jesus Christ, whom 
we acknowledge as our Lord and 
Master, has bidden us. In Luke 
24, 46-47 He Himself says: thus tt 
is written, and thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer and to rise from 
the dead the third day.: (There 
the atonement is indicated); and 
that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His 
name among all nations.” This is 
the service of reconciliation which 
He commissioned His _ disciples. 
And such is also the attitude of the 
We are Ambassa- 


The Present Situation 


| 


: 


effect. 
tion to and use all our strength on 


teaching Jesus Christ and 
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dors for Christ, “as though God did 
beseech you by us: we pray you in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God.” But this is just the strategy 
of our enemy, the devil, to have our 
attention led from the cause to the 
He wants us to pay atten- 


the remedy for the effect and all evil 
consequences of the fall. Thus he 
confounds us, obscures and clouds 
the real issues, which are, to open 
the eyes of the Gentiles, and to 
turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto 
God, “that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins, fand inheritance 
among them that are sanctified by 
faith that is in me” Acts 26, 18. 
And therefore, brethren, let us 
watch and pray and always hold 
fast to God’s blessed word as our 


compass and guide, so that we shall 


not be led astray by the enemy and 
miss our heavenly calling—if we 
have one. Let us use all our time 
and strength in proclaining the 
word of God, and in preaching and 
Him 
crucified. Have we got more 
earthly goods than we, with a good 
conscience, can spend on ourselves, 
then let us use it in helping others, 
especially them that are of the 
household of faith. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. Cur. JENSEN. 


The Present Situation 


“DENOMINATIONALIZATION AND CHRISTIANIZATION.” 
A Chinese Christian Viewpoint. | 


“Nominally there are about four hundred thousand so-called Christians 
in China; in reality. however,’ most of them ignore the true spirit of the 


Christian religion. 


If all these so-called Christians were men who really 


understood Jesus Christ and followed Him, then the Christian Church 
would be very glorious in regard to both its quality and quantity, and not 
be feeble and ineffective as it appears to be to-day. The main cause of this 
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is that a large part of the so-called Christians are merely members of 
certain churches or denominations; they know the rules, creeds, habitual 
customs and other forms of a certain denomination and observe them, but 
ignore Jesus Christ who was crucified for the whole world and is the real 
centre of Christianity. In other words, most of these Christians are 
denominationalized rather than Christianized. 3 | 

It is quite obvious that the Christian Church owes its organization and 
existence to the propagation and demonstration of the life and teachings 
of Jesus Christ. Therefore, the Christian Church exists on the one hand. 
for the internal demonstration of the spirit of Christian fellowship, and, 
on the other, for the external propagation of the Christian faith to non- 
believers. Judging by history we know that the Christian Church has 
already made great contributions to the moral, cultural, literary, and 
artistic aspects of the life of the world, and judged by its own past, we 
can foresee that the Church will still have an important place in the future. 

There are, however, two points calling for special emphasis. The 
first is that the Church is only the way or door by or through which people 
may find Jesus. The second is that denominationalization moves away 
from unity to separation while Christianization moves from separation 
towards unity. 

Without church organization the Christians could not be united to- 
gether and could hardly do anything. Nevertheless the Church is only 
a door by means of which one may find Jesus. It is earnestly hoped that 
many people may thus find Jesus by entering the Church. But the Church 
is but a door and not the goal. The aim of a true Christian is to find and 
follow Jesus Christ. When one enters the door, he ought to go on into 
the room thus opened up until he does find Jesus. In other words, those 
who are called “Christians” ought to be Christianized rather than denomin- 
ationalized. | 

Since organization is necessary for the Christian Church there will 
inevitably be different creeds, forms and customs. But many churches 
are emphasizing these too much: they consider them of supreme im- 
portance. Originally a man who entered the Church did so with the aim 
of finding Jesus Christ. But as a matter of fact as soon as he entered 
the Church he set out to learn these creeds, forms and customs and neglected 
the life and teachings of the Savior, with the result that the Church actually 
serves as a wall between Jesus and the Christians rather than as a door. 

Jesus in his last prayer for his disciples said, “that they may all be 
one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be in us: that the world may believe that thou didst send me. And the 
glory which thou hast given me I have given unto them that they may be 
one, even as we are cone; I in them, and thou in me, that they may be 
perfected into one; that the world may know thou didst send me, ani 
lovedst them, even as thou lovedst me.” When we read the above passage, 
we can easily see that Jesus especially emphasized Christian Unity in order 
that all the world might through Him become united and freed from the 
evils of separation. 

Since originally the churches were established in loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, they ought naturally to be united. But because the different 
denominations insist on their own creeds, forms, and customs, the Christian 
churches are, as a matter of fact, becoming more divided and are acting 


as competing instead of cooperating organizations. If, on the other hand,™ 
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all the denominations considered the Church as only a tool or a means 
and Jesus Christ its center, then Christian unity would soon be realized. 
All Christians ought to ask themselves the following question : “Am 


really Christianized or merely denominationalized: 


In conclusion let me, the translator of the above article, add a few 
words as I am one of, the Chinese Christians. There is always room for 


improvement in all human organizations. Naturally the Christian Church, 


being one of these human organizations, is not an exception. It is far 
from being ideal. Tomy mind, it is largely due to an historical momentum 


‘that in China, as in India, conversions to Christianity occur mainly among 


the lower classes with the result that many of the Christian workers are 
serving for bread’s sake rather than for Christ’s sake, while the illiterate 
church members are thinking of “going up to Heaven after death” as 
their single object, just like the pagans. The most serious problem of 
the Chinese Church today is internal rather than external. Yet with re- 
gard to its future I am by no means pessimistic. 

Translated and summarized by Prof. L. C. Chang, of Shantung Chris- 
tian — from the Editorial notes of the “China for Christ” Bulletin, 
No. 85. | | 


THE TRAINING OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
‘A Chinese Christian Viewpoint. | 


Good workers are necessary to the success of any enterprise. The 

Church is universal and no section of it should be isolated from the rest 
of the world. The force that promotes the progress and extension of the 
Christian Movement is, of course, the Holy Spirit. But this Spirit must 
be embodied in Christian leaders cailled and blessed of God to preach and 
spread the Christian Gospel. But not many dare to answer the call of 
the Lord and say, “I am here, please send me”. 
_ There are many facts in the history of the Christian Church of West 
China that are of value. Nevertheless many problems still await solution. 
The need, therefore, of good workers properly trained is increasing. As 
the Church is not a secret organization and does not advocate the doctrine 
of “Egoism” (do good to yourself) but must be open to the public and so 
give everybody an opportunity of resurrection from sin, its workers should 
be so trained that they may be able to meet social requirements and aJapt 
themselves to the present-day environment. Thus may the Church main- 
tain close communion with society. The Church and society should be 
kept in such close relationship that they seem to be one; their separation 
and distinction from each another is impossible. Fishes live in the water 
without feeling it and men breath the air without being conscious of it. 
The relationship of the Church to society should be like this. Then the 
work of the Church can make vigorous progress and be perpetrated. 

The means for the extension of the Christian Movement are manifold, 
but the most effective one is through the printed page. The influence of 
literature accomplishes what, by word of mouth, it is impossible to achieve. 
Literature has that marvelous effect of appealing to the emotions and 
affections of people toward God. By dint of literary genius the 
magnanimous ‘love of God may be revealed to the fullest extent. The 
Church, therefore, should not delay in training good literary workers in 
order to preach the Christian Gospel through printed messengers. 
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The real progress of the Church rests not in its ceremonies, nor it; 
magnificent buildings, nor even in the numerical increase of Christians. 
but in the adequate expression of the truth of Jesus Christ. The Chinese 
people are traditionally responsive to the preaching of truth. Before th 
Christian religion was transplanted in China, the people were attracted 
either to Buddhism or Taoism because these religions also had certain truth; 
to show to them. Most of the non-Christian Chinese still adhere t 
Buddhist or Taoist beliefs. Christianity, being a foreign-introduced te. 
ligion, has propagated its message of truth in a way half foreign and _hali 
Chinese. Consequently. the lectures given by a parson sometimes prove 
to be tess attractive than those delivered by a monk or a Taoist priest. 
In fact, a good number of the preachers in the Church, lack a fundamenta 
religious experience 2nd when they set themselves to preach the Gospel or 
the platform, they act as though they were conscious of repeating thing 
like parrots. No wonder their words have always been merely gound it 
the ears of their audience. Some writings have been published by Chris. 
tians, yet their contents never get any further than being a mere skeleton 
of dry facts from the Bible. Reading them is, therefore, always a tedious 
task. How can such things arouse people to believe in God? 

The above statement leads us to the conclusion that there is urgent 
need that the Christian Church, especially the Church of West China, make 
haste to train good theologians who may thoroughly study the profound 
depths of the mystery and wonder of the science of the “Great Creator’ 
of the earth. | 

The workers that the Christian Church is in need of are by no means 
restricted to the above. All merchants, industrialists and medical practi- 
tioners, who believe. in the Christian religion should shoulder the respon- 
sibility of preaching and spreading tar and wide the message of the love 
of Jesus Christ. Nevertheless for the perpetuation of the Christian enter. 
prise as a whole, the Church is very badly in need of workers especially 
trained in literature and theology. 

Besides a school of theology, a religious reséarch library should. also 
be established ! | 

What | mean by Christian leaders are not those who merely play tor 
the ascendency in power but those who embody the true spirit of Jesus 
Christ and who are willing to shoulder the responsibilities of the Church. 
According to the statistics of the Christian enterprises in West China as 
given at the First General Assembly held in 1923, it was estimated that 
there were 1.627 members on the staffs of the churches and 17,400 Chris- 
tians of which 74% were able to read and write. The percentage of illt- 
teracy among Christians in West China is considerably less that that m 
any other province, which is a fact to be grateful for. If this advantage 
is properly utilized many real Christian leaders can be trained. But the 
fact is just the contrary! An investigation of all the churches in West 
China, would not fail to disclose that they are badly in need of good Chris- 
tian workers and qualified leaders. Why does this lamentable and de- 
plorable condition exist? Is it due to a lack of educability among the 
Christians? Certainly not! It is the Church that is to blame for not 


providing ample opportunities for the training of Christians. [or instanct, 


young students fresh from the school of theology have to begin their work 
in preaching the Gospel in the Church. They are young, inexperienced 


and have an inadequate understanding and knowledge of the Christian 
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reigion. They have no further chance to advance and improve their re- 
ligious education and training in theology. Inasmuch as their salary is 
just enough for subsistence, they cannot afford to buy good books or 
magazines for the deepening of their knowledge of the Bible and theology. 
Hence the provision of a “religious research library” is indispensable. 

The proposed library will be of immense value to the churches in the 
whole province of Szechuan. Every member of a staff in a church and . 
the Christians will thereby be able to read and deepen their knowledge of 
Jesus — ranslated from the Bulletin of the West China Christian 
Council. | | | 


SIGNIFICANT JAPANESE CHRISTIAN MEETING. 


The all-Japan Christian Conference which met in Tokyo, June, 14-18, 
under the auspices of the National Christian Council was an event of 
outstanding significance in the history of the Christian Movement in this 
Empire. The tides of interest and enthusiasm ran high. The 285 de- 
legates represented every section of the nation including Formosa and every 
type of thought and outlook. The atmosphere throughout the sessions 
was dynamic. New tides of spiritual ‘life were released. All who attended 
felt that they had gotten next to the great beating heart of God and that 
the creative spiritual forces at work in the universe had flowed in anew 
upon their souls, 

The reports from the Jerusalem Conference enabled the delegates to 
review not only the world situation but to view their own problems from 
that high angle. The result was that the thinking and discussions leaped 
across traditional barriers and grappled with problems which hitherto have 
not been considered germane to the Church’s program or to lie within the 
range of her responsibility. | 

For the first time in the history of national Christian conferences in 
Japan the problems of humanizing industry, of Christianizing race rela- 
tions and of outlawing war were given a place on the program and dealt 
with as vital problems which the Church can no longer evade; problems, 
into the solution of which, the Church must pour its highest powers of mind 
and heart. | 

The reports from Jerusalem also lifted the thinking and discussions 
out of the rut of problems concerned with self-support and self-growth into 
the wider realm of relations with the non-Christian faiths, the challenge 
of the far-flung unreached rural area and closer cooperation among the 
Christian forces both nationally and internationally. — 

The Conference summed up its conclusions and purposes in a message 
to the churches and Christians of the Empire. In this it registers anew 
its profound conviction that Christ and His Gospel are the only cure for 
the world’s and this nation’s wide-spread ills, and that evangelism for 
every age and class is the supreme need of the hour. It challenges Chris- 
tians everywhere to make this a year of repentance, a year of aggressive 
proclamation of the Gospel and a year for the building up of a new Japan. 

It summons a Christ-centered Church to incarnate the love of God 
and to release this spirit in. whole-souled service. It stresses the need of 
a finer and fuller unity among the Christian forces. It urges upon Chris- 
tians a more faithful and consistent observance of Sunday and a greater 
loyalty to the services of the Church. , oe 
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Rural evangelism, a constructive effort to make clear Christianity’ 
teaching and attitude on the questions which are creating confusicn anj 
unrest in the social life of our day and an aggressive attempt, in home an 
school, to give the child a religious training are alll thrown into the limeligh 
pressing needs. 
| It frankly accepts for the Church the responsibility of humanizing 
present day industrial life, of purging society of its moral plagues and oj 
building a world order in which perpetual peace shall be realized. 

It accepts in principle the findings of the Jerusalem Conference and 
calls upon the Christian forces of this nation to consider conscientioush 
their application to the situation here. 

The outstanding action of the Conference was the unanimous decisio 
to launch a nation-wide union campaign in which agg 


essive evangelism, 


Jerusalem Echo Meetings and reports from this Tokyo gathering will be 


combined. 


A Committee of fifteen was appointed to set up this campaign and. 


in cooperation with the Christian Council, to put it across. 


The Rev. K. 


Mori of the Presbyterian church has been chosen chairman of this com- 
mittee. The campaign will begin as soon as plans can be made and wil! 


continue until the first of April, 1929. 


— 


Work and Workers 


Catholics in Peking.—The city 
of Peking and its environs has 
29, more Catholics than the 
Archdiocese of Westminster (Lon- 
don) and nearly as many as the 
Archdiocese of San _ Francisco. 
The Catholic population of Peking 
is 289,000: that of Westminster 
260,000 and that of San Francisco 
295,000. From The Rock, Septem- 
ber, 1928. 


A People’s Village.—In order to 
help poverty-stricken people in 
Kaifeng, Honan, a “People’ S Vill- 
age” has been organized in the vici- 
nity of that city. The village is 
now completed and its houses oc- 
cupied. It is equipped with modern 
conveniences. It also has a library, 
“people’s” schools, clubs, recreation 
grounds and public resting places. 
The schools are expected to com- 
mence operations in the near future. 


Work for the Deaf.—There are 
only five schools for the deaf in 


the whole of China. All these ar 
small owing to lack of support and 
trained teachers. Less than two 
hundred deaf children are in schod 
at the present time. Since. the 
founding. of the Chefoo school one 
hundred and thirty-three boys ani 
fifty-seven girls have receivel 
instruction therein. Thirty-eight 
teachers have gone out from thi 
school, eleven of whom opened new 
schools or went to teach .in schook 
already established. 


Catholic Missioners Captured by 
Bandits.—The Rock for 
1928, gives an incomplete list 0 
Catholic Missioners in China cap 
tured by bandits during recent tro: 
bles. The list includes thirty-three 
Chinese and foreign missionets 
In many cases torture was used t 
force the captives to apply to thet 
superiors for ransom. But it 1s 2 
almost universal practise of th 


missions concerned to refuse to pa! 


ransom under any circumstances. 
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nity’s This position is taken with a view 
1 anieto eliminating the temptation to 


raid the missions which would 
result from the payment of ran- 
soms. 


izing South Fukien Preachers’ Con- 
nd ference—This Conference met in 
Westminister College, Chuanchow. 
2 and More than one hundred were in 
ously attendance, though the number of 
missionaries was less than usual. 
‘ision—m Seven meetings were held each day. 
lism, Mr. Wong, an evangelist from Pe- 
ill be king, and Dr. Cheng Chin-yi made 
| addresses. The Bible study which 
and f™centered on Isaiah, was introduced 
v. Kiby Rev. Ko Chui-hong of Choan- 
com-fchow. One of the younger pastors, 
| wil—@Rev. Ngo’ Keng-seng gave two 
addresses on the “Relation of 
Socialism to the Church.” The 
twilight meetings were given up to 
talks on outstanding evangelistic 
leaders. consecration , meeting 
closed the Conference. 


and 
elight 


British Missionary Societies and 
Indemnities.—The China Critic for 
September 6, 1928 contains an ap- 
preciative editorial on the resolu- 
tion passed by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Mis- 
sionary Societies on June 15th, 
1928 which, as quoted, states that 


e art 
t and 

two 
school 
the 
one 
and 


go “no British missionary society had 
. thigg made any claim on the Chinese 
1 neve authorities for compensation either 
‘hook™ for personal losses or for damages 
, to mission property, arising out of 

the disturbed conditions in China.” 
od bye fhe editorial bears the caption 
mberig British Generosity.” The Stand- 
st of ng Committee also makes it clear 


that they desire the return of any 


ca 
"AB mission property still in the hands 


trou stu | 
Of Chinese authorities. “Now that 
ynersag the missionary societies,” says The 


ed tm China Critic, “have shown their 


their 
ig at 
the 
0 pa! 
ince’. 


there is all the more reason for 
the local authorities to have all 
missionary property returned at the 
earliest possible moment.” 


sympathy with our national cause, 
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Relief Work by Churches.—In 
and around Paotingfu, Chihli, the 
churches were often places of re- 
fuge for people endangered or 
nervous aboyt military operations. 
In Wei Tsun as many as 1,300 
were in the church at one time. 
This church served as a place of 
refuge for twenty-three days in all. 
In Chang Teng as many as 1,500 
crowded into the church, some of 


them remaining as long as twenty 


days. In Li Hsien, a walled city, 
during fighting nearly 2,000 women 
and children fled to the church for 
protection. In none of these places 
was the church disturbed by either 
army. It was recognized as a 
charitable organization. In some 
places, however, where against or- 
ders valuables were brought into a 
church building by refugees, trouble 
ensued. At Wu Chi soldiers carri- 
ed away about $300. This was part 
of $1,300 brought in by Christians. 
This relief work was carried out 


_by the Chinese Christians alone, at 
times at considerable cost and some 


danger. 


Work for Chinese in French In- 
do-China.—Work for Chinese was 
started in 1921 in Cholon, a suburb 
of Saigon, the population of which 
is mainly Chinese, by a missionary 
of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. This work having been 
self-supporting from the start has 
not cost the mission anything. The 
pastor of the church is a graduate 
of the Bible School at Wuchow, 
Kwangsi. In addition to this 
church there is a street chapel in 
Saigon. Mr. Chue, the pastor, has 


now gone as the first missionary 


to the Chinese to the South Sea 
Islands. A_ student pastor is, 


- therefore, in charge of the work 
in Cholon and Saigon. 


Sunday 
school work is carried on, together 
with a primary school by a member 
of the church. The work in these 
two centers is under the direction 


a 
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of the mission of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance in South China 
of which Rev. R. A. Jaffray is 
chairman. From time to time who- 
ever is in charge of the work in 
Cholon makes trips. to various 
centers in Cochin-China and Cam- 
bodia to hold meetings for the Chi- 
nese in the Annamese_ churches. 
These meetings have been very 
successful. 


Industrializing Rural Life—A 
rural cooperative filature is to be 
started at Yao Hwa Meng, a silk- 
worm district about twelve miles 
from Nanking. This is to be an 
experiment which aims to ascertain 


how factories can be adapted to 


rural conditions. The main objects 
of this experiment are, (1) to im- 
prove the standard of living in a 
rural community, (2) to demon- 
strate the place of a small factory 
in such a community, (3) to help 
solve the problem of the relations 
of capital and labor and, (4) to 
produce silk of a better quality. 
It is hoped to show how the average 
ineome of the farmer may be raised 
by adding: small factory industries 
to his means of earning. In part 
such an industry will serve to use 
up the idle time wherein he earns 
nothing and indulges in gambling 
and drinking. In addition it 1s 
hoped through this means to in- 
crease the economic productivity of 
women. By thus moving industry 
to the country it is hoped to keep 
workers on the land. Profit-shar- 
ing is to be _ introduced also. 
Furthermore worker part-owner- 
ship is to be encouraged and some 
of the profits used for civic im- 
provements. Such a factory will 
also serve to demonstrate the value 
of scientific 
modern equipment. While the ex- 
periment is not for the purpose of 
making money it is hoped to have 
it self-supporting within a year and 
earning profits after the second 


management and 


[October 


year. This is another one of those 
constructive experiments which are 
now becoming so numerous in 
China. 


The Spiritual Need of Dutch 
Borneo.—Rev. R. A. Jaffray of 
Wuchow, South China, and a mem. 
ber of the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance visited Dutch Borneo 
in the early part of 1928 in order 
to survey the needs and possibilities 
of this territory for Christian work, 
To get from British North Borneo 
he had to travel as “Fourth Officer,” 
paying his way for that privilege, 
on a Dutch oil-tanker. In general 
he found “utter darkness” and 
wickedness in this region. The 
Methodist Episcopal Mission had 
formerly carried on work on the 
west coast of Borneo but has now 
evacuated. Mohammedanism is ra- 
pidly displacing the paganism of 
the region. Here and there he 
found among the Chinese traces of 
suomerged Christian influences. At 
Balik-papan, a city of 21,500 people, 
he found one lone Chinese Christian 
who has a Bible and prays some- 
times but could hardly qualify as a 
Christian witness. Another Chinese 
also professed to love the Lord 
but dared not, for fear of his 
parents, make an open profession. 
At Samarinda he met some Chinese 
who had been baptized as infants 
in China but had about forgotten 
all they had ever known about 
Christianity. While Mr. Jaffray 
was speaking in a store in this place 
some Chinese opposed and ridiculed. 
An elderly Chinese woman, how- 
ever, expressed her conviction 
that “Jesus is good.” Apart from 
these stray gleams of Christian 
influence Dutch Borneo is without 
Christian witness. The population 
is about 1,800,000. One half or 
more of this mixed population 1s 
located in the ports of the east, 
west and south coasts, the remainder 
is in the interior composed mostly 
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of the Dyacks. Their original 
practise of headhunting has been 
much reduced through the influence 
They are also 
decreasing in numbers. 


Pioneering in Kwangsi.—Messrs. 
\. H. Oldfield and Woerner, in 
company with some Chinese help- 
ers, have conducted an extensive 


tour in some of the unoccupied | 


areas of Kwangsi, in the course of 


which they disposed of an enormous | 


amount of Christian literature, and 
also sold some thousands of Gospel 
portions. The journey was “not 
without elements of adventure, as 
it took them sometimes through an 
area infested with bandits, some- 
times along the trail of the wild 
har, and sometimes through the 
territory of aboriginal tribes, such 
as the “White Trouser” Yao. 
Signs of progress were to be noticed 
in the form of a new motor road 
now under construction, which, 
when finished, will render transport 
much more rapid than by the usual 
method of pony and coolié caraven. 
Apart from those places where 
soldiers were encountered, the party 
had a good reception. At Nan-tan 
the magistrate was himself a Chris- 
tian. Within his jurisdiction, how- 
ever, there were some districts tha 
had suffered severely from famine, 
with the result that 
prosperous villages were almost 
entirely depopulated. On the Kwei- 


chow side of the valley, the evils. 
different. 
cultivated: 
profusely, and its dire results were’ 


encountered, were of a 
character. Opium was 


to be seen in the emaciated and ill- 


clad forms of many of the people. 
At Pos-seh the travellers had fully 
expected to find a chapel, as one 


had heen built there several years 
carher; but it had been abandoned, 
and an 


hundred miles in length, and three 
hundred miles in width, no Chris- 
tian workers can now be _ found. 


many once 


area measuring five 
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Throughout the whole tour the 
preachers were impressed with the 
eargerness with which the ordinary 
people welcomed them, and also 
with the vastness of the unoccupied 
areas. | 


New Law for the Complete Pro- 
hibition of Opium.—It was report- 
ed in the vernacular Chinese press 
recently that, in its 153rd meeting 
held on the 5th inst., the Central 


Political Council passed the follow- . 


ing opium suppression regulations 
to be- promulgated soon. Some 
time ago a memorial for a complete 
suppression of the opium had been 
submitted to the Nationalist Opium 
Suppression Committee the 
National Anti-Opium Association ; 
and with this recommendation as a 
basis, the following regulations were 
drafted and were passed by the 
Central Political Council as Law for 
the Complete Prohibition of Opium. 

“(1) Offences relating to the 
cultivation of the poppy and _ the 
manufacture and sale of, and traffic 
in, opium, morphine, cocaine, her- 
oin and their derivatives shall be 
strictly dealt with according to the 
Government Penal Code, except 
when it is otherwise regulated in 
this Law. 

“(2) After March 1 of the 18th 
Year of the Republic of China 


(1929), all opium smokers shall be 


strictly punished according to the 
270th Article of the Penal Code. 
Any Government officer found 
smoking opium after the same date 
shall receive the severest punish- 
ment as laid down in the Penal 
Code. 
“(3) Any Government officers 
found to be engaged in the plot of 
secretly planting poppy or privately 
manufacturing, selling, or traffick- 
ing in opium, or encouraging other 
people to violate opium prohibition 
regulations, shall be punished ac- 
cording to the severest punishment 
laid down in the Penal Code.- 
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(4) The revised opium suppres- 
sion regulations that were proclaim- 
ed on April 4, this year, shall be 
declared null and void. All the 
local opium suppression bureaus 
shall be closed before December 1, 
1928; and those who fail to close 
on that date shall be strictly dealt 
with, according to the Law. 

“(5) The control of opium, 
morphine, cocaine, and their deriva- 
tives needed for medical and 
scientific purposes shall be ex- 
ercised ‘by a separate government 
organ. 

“(6) The regulations governing 
the carrying out of the above Law 
shall be formulated separately by 
the Nationalist Government. 

“(7) This Law for the Complete 
Prohibition of Opium shall become 
effective from the day of its pro- 
mulgation.” 


Persecution in Hunan.—The re- 
port for 1927-28 of the Hengchow 
and Chenchow stations of the Pres- 
byterian Mission in Hunan, reveals 
much suffering on the part of Chi- 
nesé Christians. During March and 
April, 1928 the Cormunists were 
active in south-eastern Hunan. Fail- 
ing to gain control of this section 
they deliberately tried to reduce 
eleven counties to a wilderness in 
order to intimidate their opponents. 
All the Presbyterian property in 
Chenchow was ruined, most of it 
being burned. Eight chapels in 
outlying stations were burned and a 
number of others looted. Leiyang, 
a city of thirty thousand inhabitants, 


was burned, not a roof being left 


on one house. All the twenty- 
seven families in the church lost 
their property. Miss Tseng Chen- 
lien, principal of Locke Academy in 
Chenchow, was speared to death by 
the Communists because she refus- 
ed to join them. A few daring 
neighbors under cloak of darkness 


gave her a decent burial. Mr. 
Dwan Bi- -ngan, former evange. 
list, was in the employ of the 
Nationalist Army at Kweiyang. 
chow. Because he refused to jon 
the Reds he and his son wert 
killed by them. At Siaosweipu the 
Communists failing to find Mr. 
Hus, a church member, killed his 
wife and son. They threatened als 
to kill every Christian who would 
not renounce the church. At Le- 
yang the wife of an elder, killed ; 
year ago, was captured and allowed 
to drown accidentally. Elder Lo 
of Chenchow died as the result oj 
the strains of constant threats, 
The eighteen year old daughter of 
Chen, of Chenchow, was 
held in captivity for two months, 
Teachers and graduates of Locke 
Academy for girls, Chenchow, were 
“forced to marry” army officers. 
The sister of an evangelist was ex- 
ecuted on the charge of being a 
Communist. .\ preacher, a member 
of an evangelistic band, was killed 
by the Communists. At one time 
five hundred refugees crowded into 
a temple in Hengchow. Few Chris- 
tians yielded to the demand to join 
the Communists which involved re- 
pudiation of the Church. The 
groups and congregations whose 
chapels have been destroyed meet in 
private homes. In the Hengchow 
field, as a result of the devastating 
situation, there was a decrease ol 
sixteen percent in membership and 
twenty-five percent contributions. 
The same is true of Chenchow. In 
view of the intensity of the per- 
secution that is not a large decrease. 
One notices from these brief notes 
that the Christians caught it from 
both the Communists and their op- 
ponents. It is a wonder that C hris- 
tianity was not wiped out entirely. 
That it was not proves its staying 
power under the worst conditions. 
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